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The president of the United States returned to Wash- 
ington, on Tuesday last—and the **Globe” says, ‘tin good 
health. ”” 

Mr. Seward, the whig candidate for governor of New 
York, has been charged by his opponents with two offen- 
ces—his youth, and because that he has sandy hair! His 
age is a little less than 34. 

On these charges, the ‘*N. Y. Commercial Advertiser” 
has furnished two very interesting and amusing articles— 
of the first of which [on ‘tyoung men’’} we have made an 
abstract, by which it appears that some of the most im- 
portant events in the lives of many of the most distin- 
guished men of their day, happened before they had ar- 
rived at Mr. Seward’s age. ‘The other article is a fine 
specimen of badinage; but we have not inserted it. 

Mr. Stillwell, who is the candidate of the same party 
for the office of lieut. governor, is severely attacked in 
the presses opposed; but Mr. S. was three times nomi- 
nated a member of assembly at Tammany Hall, and even 
in the last year, which nomination he refused to accept. 

Having inserted a certain correspondence between 
Messrs. Archer and Ritchie, it seems proper to add— 
that the former made a personal assault on the latter in 
Richmond, and struck him with a cane—when some 
persons interfered, and parted them; that a son of Mr. R. 
thereafter, attempted a battery on Mr. A. which ended 
in an arrangement to have a personal meeting, [between 
the son and Mr. A.] at Bladensburg—but this, it seems, 
has been happily prevented by the interference of friends. 

In consequence of a loan of $200,000, by the bank of 
the United States, to the Chesapeake and Ohio canal 
company, several hundred hands are now wanted to com- 
plete the canal to dam, no. 5, at Middlekauff’s mill, eight 
miles above Williamsport—which is under contract to be 
finished in March next. The canal will then be opened 
for navigation 110 miles; and, as the dam no. 5 backs the 
water of the Potomac up to Hancock, the navigation of 
the canal will be connected with the business on the na- 
tional road, and Hancock become a temporary place of 
deposite between the east and west, whether from or to 
Washington, by the canal, or from or to Baltimore by 
the rail road, after its junction with the canal, either at 
Harper’s Ferry or the Point of Rocks, as shall appear 
most expedient—and, no doubt, canal boats will be fitted 
to receive the bodies of loaded wagons, as the rail road 
cars now receive them. ‘There is much convenience, as 
well as safety, in this proceeding. ‘The western mer- 
chant, at Baltimore or at Wheeling, personally inspects 
the stowage of his merchandise, if he pleases, and accord- 
ing to his own judgment of the manner in which it should 
be packed—with a confidence that it will not be changed 
until its arrival at the place of its destination. The utili- 
ty of this is shewn in the every day operations of the 
steamboat lines between Baltimore and Philadelphia, or 
Philadelphia and New York—a passenger, once seeing 
his baggage deposited in the wagons prepared for it, has 
his mind perfectly at ease concerning it until arriving at 
the end of his day’s journey, and is also relieved of, wo 
charges that were made, or expected to We paid, to por- 
ters or waiters, for transfers of his baggage. 

We regret to learn that the new cotton factory at 
Athens, Georgia, has been consumed by fire—loss 40,000 
dollars; no insurance. It is supposed to have been 
caused by spontaneous combustion. On every account 
we regret this loss—but especially for tie reason that we 
have regarded every cotton mill established in the south 
as a machine for the conversion of many to favor the 
domestic industry of the country—by seeing the good 
effeets of such mills, when rightfully concueted, in 
affording employment to the laboring poor. 
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Professor Ducatel, who is engaged in a geological sur- 
vey of the state of Maryland, has discovered large de- 
posites of marl in several of the counties where its pre- 
sence was, previously, unsuspected. These deposites, 
being removed, will, probably, yield more profit than 
many of the deposites of gold—and much gould may be 
obtained from the increased products of the land on 
which the marl is used. It is considered, in many in- 
Stances, not only the cheapest, but by far the best of ma- 
nures. 

A small island, beautifully located near the city of Bos- 
ton, has been laid off in lots and is now in a rapid state 
of improvement. A number of pretty cottages have been 
built, with a magnificent hotel, &c. and the new town is 
called ‘‘East Boston.” It will become a place of great 
resort in the summer season, and is an excellent site for 
certain manufacturers and mechanics. 

We see accounts of several meetings of freemasons, 
held for the purpose of bringing about a general aban- 
donment of the institution—the members of which are 
‘‘more easily coaxed than driven.” 

Silas E. Duncan, a captain in the navy of the United 
States, died of a pulmonary disease at the White Sulphur 
Springs, Va. on the 14th ult. He wasa native of New 
Jersey. 

The Potomac, a frigate of the first class, is fitted at 
Boston, and will speedily sail for the Mediterranean, 
under the command of capt. Jos. J. Nicholson. The 
Potomac has a crew of 450 men. 

The Constitution frigate, being rather rebuilt than re- 
paired, is now in first rate order—and, it is said, will be 
sent to the Pacific. 

Seven persons were lately drowned in the Chesapeake, 
by the upsetting of a schooner loaded with oysters. Had 
so many been killed by the explosion of a steamboat, 
every body would have heard of it! The loss of life is 
comparatively much greater in other vessels than in 
steamboats—but in the latter less excusable, because ge- 
nerally the result of criminal carelessness or fool-hardi- 
ness, that ought to be severely punished. Many a boiler 
has exploded that a few sticks of wood might be saved; 
and others, that the boat might arrive ¢wo minutes sooner 
than usual, or, in that time, beat some other boat. 


One of the beautiful barges of the White-hall boat- 
men, New York, was lately rowed to Philadelphia and 
back again, passing through the canal. The barge, on its 
return, was received with much ceremony—many barges 
being manned, and forming a beautiful procession on the 
water. This proceeding deserves a record, as being the 


first of such a water communication between the two 


cities. 

The New York Commercial Advertiser says—We un- 
derstand that the amount of property, ascertained by the 
assessors of this city and county to be taxable, is about 
ne hundred and eighty-eight millions of dollars! 


A woman named Temperance Job, aged 65, lately died 
at New Braintree, Mass. She possessed a considerable 
library, and was a great reader, and requested that her 
body might be given up to the surgeons for dissection. 
She was one of the remnants of the Wampanoags, and 
claimed a direct descent from the famous king Philip. 

Concerning the ‘‘yellow jackets,” we may refer our 
readers to the Reeisrer, of November 2, 1833, issued 
about six months before any body thought of brewing 








politics out ofa gold coinage! See vol. XLV. page 145. 
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‘One great step, however, towards the assurance of a better 
currency, might be made by raising the standard value of our 
gold coins, as at present compared with those of silver—so that 
the former, in due proporlion with the latter, might be retained 
for the domestic circulation—and then the issue of all bank 


bills of a Jess denomination than ten dollars might be prohibit- 
ed.”? 


So we were ‘‘a-head” of Mr. Benton, and the rest— 
but desired that a ‘‘due proportion” of legal value should 
be observed. Yeta late number of Bicknell’s Reporter, 
a very respectable periodical published at Philadelphia, 
say s— 

“The public are cautioned against receiving spurious pieces of 
coin purporting to be half and quarter eagles of the new emis- 
sion. ‘They are remarkably well executed, and probably are 
more difficult to be detected, by persuns unacquainted with 
gold, than nine-tenths of the various counterfeit bank notes 
which are now in circulation throughout the United States.” 

Several other papers speak of counterfeits. The cap 
of Liberty, and the motto e pluribus unum, must be re- 
stored, else the new 25 cent pieces will be rapidly manu- 
factured into half eagles, and the new coins not be allow- 
ed to obtain that freedom of circulation which we have 
long desired might be given to those of gold. 

We have felt something that borders on a perfect con- 
tempt, on seeing or hearing of some of the uses made of 
the new coins—and also laughed at the Cincinnati hoax 
about them; but these attempts to counterfeit the legal 
currency of the country causes another and a very dif- 
ferent feeling. The knaves should be ferreted out, and 
punished. We have not seen any of the spurious pieces, 
nor received more than two of the genuine coins—but did 
see, a little while ago,a number of pieces of yellow 
metal, placed in long silk purses, as ordered by the 
*‘Globe”’ to be jingled in the ears of the groundlings, and 
make them happy in the music of gold! Most persons 
soon became ashamed of this thing—and others keep 
their money closely in their pockets, lest they may be 
called on to lend some of it to their poor and destitute 
friends, or to pay their own honest dedts; and, indeed, 
there is some degree of cruelty in making a parade of 
money and in the presence of those who need the use of 
it: such proceedings caused considerable disgust in a cer- 
tain extra allowance mail contractor from Virginia, who 
recently addressed a portion of the people of Baltimore, 
ata public meeting, and jingled gold, or ‘*goldibus gildi- 


bus” money in their ears—and especially when it was) 


known, the next day, that mach real money might have 
been better used inthe payment of dishonored bills held 
by some of our merchants! 


The bulletin of the ‘‘Globe,” concerning the opera- 
tions of the mint for the week ending September 27, 
shews the reception of 427,400 dollars worth of gold, 
chiefly uncoined bullion, and the coinage of 290,000 dol- 
lars worth; with $986,400 remaining on hand. The mint 
is, indeed, hard at work. 

It is about twelve months since the ‘‘official” papers 
said—**Let the U. States bank be deprived of the pub- 
lic deposites, and in three months her notes will find 
their way to the brokers!” This prophecy is now ful- 
filling, but not exactly in the sense in which it was de- 
livered!—for, in many parts of the country, gold, even 
our own ‘yellow jackets” will not purchase notes of the 
bank of the United States, unless one or two per cent. 
discount is paid on the gold, or such a premium advane- 
ed on the notes; and, as the latter become more scarce, 
the higher will be such advances on the value of them, 
in numerous instances. 


— 


A writer in Poulson’s Daily Advertiser says that a 
Brussels carpet, costing two thousand dollars, and an oil 
cloth carpet costing the same sum—together $4,000, have 
been imported from England to cover certain of the 
floors of the president’s house at Washington! 

The author of this proceeding deserves to be severely 
eensured—for as good and as cheap, if not better and 
cheaper carpets, of either kind, might have been obtain- 
ed of American manufacture. 

The writer, indeed, says— 

“This contempt for our home industry, and abandonment of 
those who are engaged in it, would be the less reprehensible, if 
the suitable kinds of carpeting could not be got at home, or 
even if there was any great disparity in the prices. But it has 
turned out that on a comparison of the Brussels carpet, on be- 


ns 


ing landed at New York where it arrived, the American carpet 
was decided to be, by competent judges, at least ten per cent, 
superior in quality, whilst it cost sixty-two and and a half cents 
per yard less in price!! One dollar and eighty seven cents and 
a ball, being the cost of the American, which was ten per cent. 
better in quality; and two dollars and filty cents, the price of 
the English, which was ten per cent. worse in quality.’? 

If the ‘‘royal palace at Windsor” were furnished with 
French carpets—what would the people of England say 
about it? But such a thing cannot happen in England— 
where the queen will not receive the visits of British 
subjects, unless clothed in British manufactures. 

Though we have no pleasure in learning that a fine of 
750 dollars has been levied on Messrs. Stockton & 
Stokes, we rejoice that the law has been put into force 
against them, in the case stated below—for it is thus on] 
that the lives and limbs of travellers ean be protected. 
It is impossible that proprietors of long lines of stages 
should be always fully informed, of the character and 
couduct of persons employed by them; and, when pas- 
sengers are badly used, or treated like ‘live lumber” by 
impudent drivers, a good citizen should feel it his duty 
to make a report of it, that such fellows may be instantly 
**refturmed”’—that is, kicked out of employment. 
Bullimore county court, September term— Wm. Harson vs. Stock- 

ton ¥ Stokes. 

This suit was instituted for the recovery of damages in con- 
sequence of an injury alleged to have been sustained by the 
plaintiif in this case, by the upsetting of a stage belonging to 
Messrs. Stockton & Stokes. It appeared in evidenee from de- 
positions taken in ‘Tennessee and Missouri, that the plaintiff, 


| with his wife and two children, and four other individuals, took 


passage at Wheeling for Baltimore, in an accommodation line 
of stages belonging to the defendants. And when in the vicini- 
ty of Cumberland as the stage was descending a hill it over- 
turned, by which event the plaintiff’s arm was broken, and the 
head of his infant child materially injured. The evidence also 
clearly proved that the driver at the time was in a state of in- 
toxication—that his driving was not only too fast, but actually 
furious, and when the passengers in the stage remonstrated 
with him on the impropriety of bis conduct, his replies to them 
were ungentlemantly, insulting and profane. So much so, that 
at one period when Ue wife of the plaintiff, with tears in her 
eyes, begged him to desist from such rapid driving, informing 
him that she had two infant children in the stage, his answer 


was a crack of the whip, aud the horses dashed off with increas- 
ed speed. 











At another period subsequent to the upsetting of the stage, 
when the passengers insisted upon bis relinquishing the reins 


| into the hands of another individual, he drew a dirk upon them 


and swore to maintain possession of them. 


The jury, after a short absence from the box, returned a ver- 
dict of $750 for the plaintiff. 


Counsel for the plaintiff, Wim. Frick and Grafton Dulany, 


esqrs. For the defendants, Reverdy Johnson and John Glenn, 
esqrs. 


it is due to Messrs. Stockton & Stokes to state the creditable 
fact, that they immediately discharged the driver from their em- 


ploy. . : { Balt. Int. 
As connected with this subject, it may be mentioned, 


that one of the drivers in the employ of the firm just 
named, not culy unnecessarily, but zmpudently, passed 
his stage over a hose, during a fire on Sunday evening 
last, on being reported, was immediately discharged— 
his employers also offering to make good the damages 
sustained by the fire company. ‘This is all that they 
could be expected to do—but the damages to a company 
may be a small matter, not worth mentioning, compared 
with that which may be caused by rendering the fire ap- 
paratus useless, in those emergencies that oftentimes hap- 
pen—as every experienced firemen well knows. 

Large nests of gamblers in Richmond and Norfolk 
were completely routed, a short time ago, by summary 
processes—numerous bodies of young men having taken 
the matter in charge. They broke into the gambling 
houses, and destroyed all the apparatus and furniture— 
but farther than this, committed no acts of violence. 
Some curious disclosures of the great profits made by 
the knaves have been brought to light by these proceed- 
ings. 

On the 7th ult. in the British house.of commons Mr. 
Hume called the attention of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer to the bad accommodation afforded to honorable 
members in the house. Some interlocution took place 


on the subject, and among the remarks made were these: 
“Mr. Bennett was surprised that gentlemen, so fond of eco- 








nomy, would advocate the propriety of laying out so mach me 
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ney to build anew house. He thought the seats were found 
sufficiently comfortable and convenient, for he had seen honor- 
able members sleep very soundly upon them, and he thought 
if they were made more convenient, they would only further 


promote sleep, aided, as they certainly would be, by the duli 
speeches Of some honorable members.”? 


— 

A Neweastle, (England), paper says, that, while inves- 
tigating the claims of a pauper to relief from St. John’s 
parish, it was discovered that she was ‘‘a niece of the ce- 
lebrated George HWashington’’—and adds, that relief was 
immediately granted, It may be so! But the family of 
“George Washington” was among the early seitlers of 
Virgiuta. 

The Irish newspapers too often contain ‘tales of ter- 
ror” of the character of the following— 

Ballinasloe, July 23. A young man, a farmer, residing near 
Thomastown, tn the above parish, had been married some time 
ago. At the time of the marriage the young wounan’s father 
covenanted not to pay the balance of lis daughter’s fortune 
until such time as a child should be born for the young couple. 
No sooner had this event taken place than the father-in-law 
wet to bis daughter’s house, aad handed the balance; (twenty 
guineas), to the husband. That night, some short tteie after 
the lad liad retired to rest, the door was broken in, and five men 
urmed, and their faces blackened, entered, and draged the 
young nan out of his bed to shoot lim, unless he gave them the 
money he had that day received from his father-in-law, which 
he did to save his life. The villains then departed, and ina 
few minutes returned, and murdered the poor young man, lest 
he should prosecute them. ‘They made diligent search for the 
wife but could not find her, whereupon they flung the infant into 
the fire and burnt it to death. Fortunately for the poor girl she 
fled through a window to the police, who soon arrived, but not 
till the villains were gone. A dog, however, belonging to one 
of them, remained behind licking the blood in the kitchen, 
which the sergeant secured with his handkerchief, to which be 
attached a long rope, the end of which he held in his hand and 
then let him go where he pleased. ‘lhe dog never stopt until 
he led the police into a house where they found the five mur- 
derers washing the black off their faces and the blood off their 
hands, for they did not shoot the victim lest the police should 
hearthem. Having searched one of them, they found all the 
money in his pocket. They then secured them, and committed 
them to Roscommon gaol to abide their trial at the next assizes. 

[ Dublin paper. 

The poor’s rates of England & Wales absorb 8,700, 000/. 
a stim equal to the entire revenues of Prussia, to twice the 
revenue of Spain, and five times the revenues of Sweden 
and Denmark. 

Forty three millions of dollars paid for poor rates, in 
Fngland—the whole population of which country is less 
than our own! How is this, and other like enormously 
large taxes, paid? By the encouragement and protection 
that is extended to the national industry—by which those 
who do labor and create the wealth. 

Between 200 and 300 tons of the bones of the horses, 
and amongst them some of those of the men, that were 
lost in Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow, have arrived at 
Grimsby. These are the remains of the 30,000 almost 
famished horses, and the miserable men, who, as history 
relates, perished through cold in one night almost at the 
commencement of his retreat from that city, which the 
flames kindled by the hands of the Russians had reduced 
to ruins and desolation. 

We know not whether these bones have been collected 
to be ground down for manure, er to be used in manu- 
factures—but so passes away the proud steed ‘*whose 
neck was armed with thunder,” and his more proud 
vider, Napoleon’s ‘‘invineible!” 


We frequently hear of dreadful aceidents from the use 
of spirit gas. ‘The following is an account of one them, 
copied from the **New York Daily Advertiser.” 

“If you think it important, by way of cautioning the public 
with regard to the use of spirit gas, the following facts are at 
your service. Two domestics at my house last evening, in 
filling a lamp, brought the vapor in contact with the flame, 
which immediately exploded the canister which contained the 
liquid, throwing the contents all over the kitchen. One of the 
domestics is shockingly burnt and removed to the city hospital— 
the other very considerably. On hearing their screams, I ran 
to the stairs leading to the kitchen, where I found the girls 
endeavoring to effect their escape. The flames enveloping 
them, f caught one of them in my arms, and extinguished the 
flames, burning ny own clothes, while Mrs. —— extinguished 


the fames of the other. Hastening to the kitchen, I found it) 




















completely wrapped in flames, and the clothes and wood work 
all on fire, which, by the aid of neighbors, was extinguished 
without much damage. So inflammable is the nature of this 
wixture, that half a minute could not have elapsed, before the 
windows, shutters, tables and clotiies were all on fire. Provi 
dentially [ was at home, or the servants must inevitably have 
lost their lives and the house probably been burnt. This will 
of course, prevent any further use of the spiritgas in my house.” 


The gentleman who recently walked under the water 
for the amusement of the people of Boston, aeeomplish- 
ed his feat by means of the following apparatus: 

A large cap made of lead, with a circular glass in front, and 
Weighing about 75 Ibs. envelops the head and rests upon the 
shoulders, to this the water tight India rubber dress is attached, 
‘The air is conveyed into the cap by means of tubes made of In- 
dia rubber cloth, through which it is propelled by a forcing 
pump Keptin the boat or vessel as the case may be. Shoes 
made of lead weighing several pounds each, are also worn. At 
the depth of twenty-four feet no inconvenience is experienced 


fromm supporting this weight, which should be graduated accord- 
ing to the depth of the water. 


St. John college, at Annapolis, Maryland— 

The president of St. John’s college, has received a box of 
valuable specimens in mineralogy, from Philip Tyson, esq. of 
Baltimore, for the cabinet of the college. Also some rich spe- 
cimens of gold and silver ore from chancellor Bland and from 
colonel Boyle. The cabinet has also been enriched by dona- 
tions from J. N. Steel, esq. of Baltimore, N. Brewer, jr. and 
Richard Sands, esqrs. of Annapolis, and by the fine collection 
of professor Ducatel. It contains, in all, about 3,000 speci- 


mens, well arranged, for the pursuit of this useful and interest- 
ing branch of science. 


A subscription to the funds of the college has alse been com- 
menced, for the erection of suitable buildings and the extension 
of the library and philosopbical apparatus, to which we take 
pride in saying his excellency governor Thomas, has already 
contributed $500, and R. W. Bouie, esq. of the executive coun- 
cil, $250. ‘Three thousand dollars were subscribed by only 17 
of the citizens of Annapolis, yesterday, { Md. Rep. 

The New York Courier and Enquirer is now publish- 
ed on a sheet of extraordinary dimensions. Noah, of the 
Star, says of it— 

“The Courier and Enquirer, already painfully large for slender 
arms to extend, appears this morning On a broader sheet. It was 
formerly called the blanket, it must now be conaidered the coun- 


terpane. We lost a penny paper in its folds, and found it, after 
a search, in the corner of an advertisement.”’ 


Among the provisions in the new constitution of Ten- 
nessee, as reported in committee of the whole, and which 
it is supposed will be adopted by the convention, are the 
following: 

“The legislature shall have no power to authorise lotteries 
for any purpose, but shall pass laws to prohibit the sale of lot- 
tery tickets within the limits of the state. Ministers of the gos- 
pel are inelligible to a seat in the legislature. No person who 
denies the existence of a God, or of a future state of reward and 
punishment, is eligible to any office in the civil department of 
the state. And any citizen of, or resident in the state, who 
shall be concerned in a duel, or second, or bear or accepta chal- 
lenge, or aid or abet in fighting a duel, is excluded from holding 
any Office of honor or profit in the state, and made liable to such 
Other punishment as the legislature may prescribe.”? 


The Sybelle, of Liverpool, bound to Quebec with three 
hundred and sixteen passengers, was lately wrecked on 
St. Paul’s island, and all the passengers perished. Six 
of the erew only, saved themselves in a boat, and arrived 
at Pictou. 

The whole number of steerage passengers arrived at 
New York from the 1st January to about the 20th ult. is 
32,886—viz: from the British islands 23,193—the conti- 
nent of Europe 9,687. The greater part of the arrivals 
at Baltimore are from Germany, and generally direct. 
Nine-tenths of them immediately depart for Ohio, and 
the yet further west. 


From the West Indies we Jearn that several severe 
shocks of an earthquake were felt in Jamaica—but not 
much damage appears to have been suffered, though great 
alarm was caused and some houses injured. These hap- 
pened in the night of the 7th Sept. and were thought to 
be the effects of a distant convulsion. 

Great complaints are made at Jamaica, St. Kitts, De- 
marara, &e. of the conduct of the black apprentices. 
They had not broken out in open rebellion, but refused 
to work more than 8 hours a day. 
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The cataract of Niagara, we suppose, is as “big” as 
any water fall in Great Britain or Ireland, and our lakes 
quite as large as those of Cumberland or that of Kil- 
larney—though our moon may be less, and sun not so 
brilliant—in the ‘*hanging month” of November! 

The quantity of water precipitated over the falls of Niagara 
has been esfimated by president Dwight, at 102,093,750 tons, 
and by Darby, at 1,672,704,000 cubic feet, per hour: and by Pick- 
en at 113,510,000 gallons, or 18,524,000 cubic feet per minute. 


se 


The Pittsburgh Advocate says that the Pennsylvania 
canal is in fine condition, and that the quantity of mer- 
chandise received—by the canal, in the last 30 days, has 
been equal to that of the most pressing business months 
of the spring. 

The amount of merchandise conveyed between Balti- 
more and Wheeling, eastward or westward, is very large 
—and rapidly increasing. The last weekly return that 
we have seen, states, that one hundred and _ thirty-five 
tons of produce were sent from Wheeling to Balumore— 
135 tons! 


The following advertisement (says the Boston Evening 
Gazette) was issued in China, by captain Putnam, of the 
brig Nabob. It was afterwards translated and published 
in the Chinese language. We insert it as a curiosity; 
showing the difference between the Chinese and English 
idiom. 

**Absconded, last night, from the American brig Nabob, Sa- 
muel Butler, the cook, and John Smith, the steward, taking 
with them 450 Spanish dollars belonging to the master and first 
officer—who offer a reward of $50 for apprehending said cook 
and steward, and securing them, together with the dollars. 

“G. W. Puram, master of brig Nabob, at Whampoa.” 


The Chinese version is as follows: 

On the evening of the third day of the 8th moon, two black 
foreign devils,* one the butler, the other the cook of the vessel 
Put-lum,; now at Whampoa, escaped from her by stealth, with 
foreign faced money, more than 400 rounds in their possession; 
the property of the captain and mate; and the place of their con- 
cealment is unknown. Should any superior man know of their 
down fall, and will secure and fetch them to the vessel Put-lum 
at Whampoa, it is clearly understood that On these two foreign 
black devils being recognized, he will be thanked for his trouble 
with flowered red money,| fifty great rounds! Truly these words 
are true! and will not be eaten! This chap is issued from Put- 
lum’s ship at anchor at Whampoa.”’ 


-_—_—_ 


At a meeting of the citizens of Cahawba, Alabama, of 
which col. Jesse Beene was chairman, Mr. Aing, one of 
the senators from that state, being invited to a public 
dinner, accepted the compliment in the following Jet- 
ter— 

Chesnut Hill, Jug. 23d, 1834. 

Gentlemen: I accept, with great pleasure, the invitation of 
my fellow citizens of Cahbawba, to partake of a public dinner, 
at such time as may suit my convenience, and will name the 
12th of next month. I have been induced to fix on a distant 
day that ample time may be afforded to communicate (as pro- 
posed) with his excellency the governor, and my worthy asso- 
ciates in the late aiduous session of congress; whose firm and 
manly support of the administration of your ehoice, and untir- 
ing exertions to advance the interests of Alabama, deserve the 
highest commendation of their constituents. Most truly grate- 
ful to my feelings, gentlemen, is the marked approbation my 
countrymen and neighbors have been pleased to express of the 
course | have pursued, and of the manner in which | have dis- 
eharged my public duties, in the trying and difficult situation in 
which I have been placed; and this distinguished evidence of 
the respect and confidence of those to whom I am well known 
in private life, will ever be preserved among my most cherished 
recollections. Accept, gentlemen, for yourselves, and tender 
those for whom you act, the assurance of my sincere regard, 

Most respectfully, I am your fellow citizen, 

WivuiaM R. Kina. 
Messrs. Evans, Gayle and Mitchell, [committee]. 


We had hoped that the day of such things as are nar- 
rated in the following extract, had passed away. We 
know rot what religious sect has charge of the ‘‘Church 
of the Sepulchre,” but cannot hesitate in believing that 
some persons are well paid for managing things there: 

Extract of a letter dated Beyrout, May 11: “Since writing the 
above, I am sorry to inform you of a serious loss of life at Jeru- 
salem, in the church of the sepulchre. From 15,000 to 20,000 

















*The Chinese call all foreigners black and white devils, in 
contradistinction to their own people. 


tThey designate the vessel by the name of the captain. 
tGold. 


_—~ 


pilgrims, as [ am informed, were assembled this year at the 
fete. Hundreds of them slept in the church the night before 
that on which the holy fire appears, and during the day thou- 
sands were wedged together within its walls: the aged and the 
young—men, women and children, standing for hours without 
sustenance, and inhaling a contaminated and glowing atmos- 
phere; at length moans were heard in different parts, anda 
heaving and excitement was observed, til), when the flame ap- 
peared, the whole mass made a simultaneous movement to- 
wards the holy sepulchre. ‘Thousands of torches were instant- 
ly illuminated, the air became rarified as fire, and nature, over- 
strained and exhausted, gave way; numbers fainted, were borne 
along, fell,and were trod upon. The attempt tosave them pre- 
cipitated others in their fate. The screams and excitement 
caused those near the door to seek their escape. Their exam 

ple gave a panic to the whole mass, and now a scene of death 
and disorder ensued beyond description. Ibrahim Pacha, who 
had descended to the body of the church, was borne out by 
overwhelming force in the arms of some men, exhausted and 
nearly overcome. All consideration for the prostrate and suf- 
fering were lost in the wild sense of self preservation: the 
young, the aged woman, the fainting and fallen, were trod 
under foot by the outrushing multitude; and the last eye that 
turned to glance upon the now vacant scene of tumult, beheld 
the vast aisles of the holy church strewed with the dead and 
dying pilgrims. The lowest statement gives the loss of 150 
lives; One which is respectable, between 200 and 300; and re- 
port says that nearly 400 have been lost, and among them many 
of the Egyptian soldiers and some officers.”? 


An idea appears to be seriously entertained at Paris, 
that the air may be subjected to government—and that 
persous will travel through it as they do on and through 
the water! An erial vessel has been built to try an ex- 
periment, and a trial was made of it, with several pas- 
sengers, but it would’nt go! 

Charles Kemble, assisted by his danghter Miss Fanny, 
now Mrs. Butler, though neither of them were extraor- 
dinary performers, is said to have made a profit of 
$75,000, by his playings in America! It was the fashion 
to attend the theatre when the Kembles played. Had it 
not been so—their profits would have been smafl. 

Mathews, a man of wonderful talents in his bine of aet- 
ing, has just arrived to pay a second visit to the United 
States, and perform at many of the theatres. He made 
a profitable job out of his former visit. 

In the afternoon of Sunday last, there was a great riot 
and battle between large bodies of foreigners, by birth, 
in New York. The number present is said to have 
amounted to 1,000 men—and many were severely injur- 
ed. ‘The cause of this row is not stated, but seems to 
have originated at a grog-shop. 

The porter of the Western bank of Philadelphia, an 
Irishman, named James Fulham, has robbed the bank of 
between three and four thousand dollars in specie, and 
disappeared. A reward of $100 is offered for hie. 





Micnigan. The legislative council of the territory 
of Michigan, adjourned on the 7th inst. after a brief 
session of seven days. They passed a law to provide for 
taking the census of the territory east and west of lake 
Michigan, preparatory to the call of a convention, to 
form a state constitution, to the election of a representa- 
tive and senators to the congress of the United States. 
The eensus is to be completed by the second Monday of 
November, and the returns to be immediately made after 
the completion of the enumeration of the inhabitants. 
Acts were passed extending the laws of Michigan to the 
country west of the Mississippi, and organizing counties 
in that country, as well as a new county east of the river. 
They also unanimously adopted resolutions declaratory 
of the right of the people of Michigan to the proteetion 
and privileges of a permanent state government, as soon 
as they ascertain that they have a popnlation of sixty 
thousand souls—declaratory of their just and rightful 
claim to the boundaries established in the ordinance of 
1787, and the aets of congress passed in pursuance of 
that ordinance, and calling upon the state of Virginia to 
require from the government of the United States a 
faithful observanee of the provisions contained in the or- 
dinanee, and the act ceding to the union the territory 
north west of the river Ohio. So it seems that Michigan 
has determined to become a state. Suecess to her. 





| Pennsylvania Int. 
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Woot. The Nantucket Inquirer says—‘*We under- 
stand that there is now in this place, upwards of twenty 
thousand pounds of excellent sheep’s wool, in first hands, 
the product of the flocks on the island—and for which no 
market, offering a fair equivalent to the holders, is at pre- 
sent accessible. ‘his is one of the fruits of the eX- 
periment on our currency. In the death-blow inflicted 
on the manufacturing enterprise, the woollen trade, of 
course, must endure its share of suffering.” 








CHOLERA, &c. 

We hear of dreadful ravages by the cholera at Madrid. The 
population of that city is only about 160,000, but it was believed 
that siz hundred persons had sometimes died in one day. The 
disease broke out suddenly, and before the people had any appa- 
rent reasons to fear it, many seem to have received the seeds of 
swift death within them. 

The cholera i spreading on the Savunnah river, and in the 
parts adjacent. (is severe on the slaves, though in a general- 
ly mitigated form. There were no recent cases in the city of 
Savannah. 

There were twelve fatal cases of the cholera in Philadelphia, 
last week, chiefly in the vicinity of the navy yard. The gene- 
a of the city is excellent—the deaths for the week being 
only ° 

A letter from Dr. Isaac Hulse, of the United States naval hos- 
pital at Pensacola, states that upto the 8th Sept. forty cases 
of yellow fever had occurred on board the U. S. schooner Gram- 
pus. Four of the crew had died, three of whom with black 
vomit. He attributes the origin of the disease to the decayed 
condition of the ceiling of the Grampus. 

The plague has broken out at Smyrna, and many other places 
in the Levant. 

At New Carlisle, Ohio, out of two families of 11 persons, eight 
died in two or three days of cholera. 

Two fatal cases of cholera lately happened at Maysville, Ky. 
and they were of two journeymen printers from Baltimore, taken 
from a keel boat descending the river, in search of employment. 
No others had occurred. 

Tue cholera was raging in Dublin and at Castlebar, Ireland, 
at the latest accounts—153 new cases were reported on the 15th 
August. 

The cholera suddenly appeared at Salina, New York, a few 
days ago, and, in three days, twenty-two deaths took place in 
a population of about 1,200. The deaths were chiefly at the 
salt works; and a letter from Saliaa gives the following account 
of a cure of the cholera: 

“A remarkable cure of a cholera case occurred at this place 
on Monday. One of the men employed in the salt works had a 
violent attack. He earnestly requested that he might be cover- 
ed all over with the hot salt from the pans. [lis request was 
complied with, and the salt, as hotas it could be borne, was 
placed arourd him in large quantities, from his feet to his chin. 
The result was a speedy perspiration, and a quick and regular 
pulse, and in a few hours, the man was almost free from the 
disease. I had this from the lips of a respectable physician, 
who told me, that when an opportunity offered he should cer- 
tainly try the experiment.”’ 

ELECTIONS. 

The state of New York, like Yorktown in the revolution, is 
the grand theatre of action—with this exception, that each par- 
ty claims for itself the true republican character. Such doings 
as are now happening in New York, never happened before. 
The vice president of the United States and gov. Marcy have 
recently taken long journeys through the state, and distinguish- 
ed persons on the other side, are, no doubt, equally active. 
The people meet in huge masses, called conventions—and those 
of the city are ‘‘all alive!?? The contest, whether a close one 
or not, will be a very severe one; and, probably, in the city, 
much violence will ensue. At a very large meeting of mecha- 
nics and other working people, held on the 3lst of March last, 
Robert Milliken, cartman, in the chair, the following resolution 
was adopted— 

Resolved, That the only way to succeed in any business is to 
make a business of what we are about, and that if we wish to 
succeed in the coming election, we must make a business of it: 
and we therefore recommend to every friend of the constitution 
and laws, when the polls are open, to close their warehouses, 
stores and workshops, and make a business of voting them- 
selves, and procuring the votes of their friends, for Verpianek 
and the constitutional ticket. 

And at a meeting of the merchants and traders in the Ex- 
change, on Monday, 7th April, the day preceding the election, 
at which Benj. Strong presided, the following resolution was 
adopted. 

Resolved, In accordance with the recommendation of the me- 
chanics and artisans in a late public meeting assembled, that 
during the three days, it be earnestly recommended to mer- 
chants and traders to omit their usual attendance upon the Ex- 
change, and after 12 o’clock to close their stores and places of 
business, so far as circumstances permit, in order to devote 
their undivided attention to reform at the polls. 

It appears that a general closing of the stores will be again 
recommended, and, on that account, certain of the newspapers 
Of the city threaten acts of violence, which the other party will 





resist. We do not see any reason why persons may not Jeave 
their private business to attend to public duties, in what man- 
ner they please, being peaceable and respecting the law. 

Some violent proceedings have already taken place in the 
neighborhood of Philadelphia. The people are very warm in 
ali their political operations. 

The young whigs of New York have held a great convention 
at Syracuse. It is said to have cousisted of four thousand de- 
legates! One hundred wagons arrived in a train from the west, 
loaded with them. They afterwards proceeded to Auburn, ina 
body, to pay their respects to Mr. Seward, their candidate for 
governor. 

A few small towns of Maine are not yet heard from, and the 
following recapitulation of the votes given for governor at the 
late election, may be taken as very nearly the true result. 

1834. 1833, 
Jackson. Whig. Jackson. Whig. 
Dunlap. Spra. Hill. Duntap. Good. Smith. Hill. Se. 








Kennebec, 3,697 5,870 209 2,978 3,383 338 615 5 
York, 4,795 3,660 14 3,390 2277 667 10 5 
Cumberland, 6,042 5,431 95 4,696 3,132 267 20 28 
Lincoln, 4,298 4,917 358 2,747 2,460 701 523 6 
Oxford, 3,611 2,275 203 2,656 1,592 517 254 15 
Somerset, 3,115 3,223 110 2.344 1,690 37 306 23 
Penobscot, 4,290 3,365 81 3,200 1,558 30 183 IL 
Waldo, 3,604 1,446 161 2226 265 190 437 6 
Hancock, 1,874 1,802 9 1,011 766 255 6 

Washington, 1,920 1,686 37 1,284 989 2 30 2 





_ 37,852 33,675 1,277 25,731 18,112 3,024 2,384 101 

fiG-Plarality for Dunlap, 2,900. 

A great increase of votes is shewn. In 1833, Mr. Goode- 
now received only 18,112 votes, and there was against him, in- 
cluding the Jackson votes given to Mr. Smith, the anti-masonic 
to Mr. Hill, and the scattering, 31,240—together 49,352 votes; a 
gross majority of 13,128 against Mr. Goodenow, the regular 
whig candidate: but at the last election 72,794 votes were cast, 
viz: 33,675 for Mr. Sprague and 39,129 against him, or a gross 
majority of 5,451. But the election of 1833 was not a test of 
the strength of parties. 

The particular returns for members of congress, or of the state 
legislature, are not reccived—but of the former five Jacksonians 
and two whigs are elected, and in one district there is no 
choice; and the Jackson party have a decided, though reduced, 
majority in both houses of the legislature. 

We learn nothing further from Vermont, except that Mr. 
Hall, as well as Mr. Slade, has been re-elected to congress—no 
choice in the other districts. Mr. Seymour, who was the whig 
candidate for governor, has declined a competition with gov. 
Palmer before the legislature—and the latter will have a proba- 








ble majority exceeding 100,in joint ballot. It is given to be un- 
derstood, that three parties will not much longer exist in Ver- 
mont, 

Mr. Binney having declined a re-election from Philadelphia, 
Joseph R. Ingersoll is named in his place, and has accepted the 
nomination. Much talent will be lost to the house by the re- 
tirement of Mr. Binney—but much gained by the election of 
Mr. Ingersoll. 

FOREIGN NEWS. 
From London papers to the 23d August, inclusive. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Parliament was not to be called together before the end of 
January next, and it is stated that all the great ministerial mea- 
sures would be laid before the house immediately after it as- 
sembles. 

A rail way is to be made from London to Norwich. 

The queen had returned to England from her visit to Holland 
and Germany. i 

The brig of war Charybdis captured a Portuguese slave ship 
on the 14th June, with 444 slaves on board, in the Bight of 
Benin. 

The cholera prevailed at Dublin, and at Castlebar, to a most 
alarming extent; 158 new cases had been reported on the 16th 
August alone, and the physicians say the disease resembles the 
Asiatic cholera this season more than it did in 1832. _ 

The rev. Mr. Nolan, a distinguished Roman Catholic contro- 
versialist, is reported to have resigned his parish in the diocese 
of Leighlin, and conformed to the doctrines of the established 
church, 

FRANCE. 

In the sitting of the chambers on the 16th August the reply of 
the king to the address of the deputies was read. The king 
after responding to the sentiments of congratulation contained 
in the address of the chambers, expresses great satisfaction that 
he had succeeded “in securing the repose and prosperit of 
France” and having, himself, answered the expectations of the 
nation. i ia 

There was some probability of a remodelling of the ministry. 

The losses by storms in France in the two preceding months 
amounted to two millions of dollars. 

SPAIN. 

A conspiracy was discovered in Valencia, on the part of the 
Carlists, in favor of the pretender. Numerous arrests had been 
made, and the parties sent to Cadiz, Alicant, &e. 

The war is carried on with dreadful ferocity between the con- 
tending parties, the prisoners taken by either being instantly shot. 
Zumalacarreguy and Don Carlos had retreated before general 
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Rodil, who had heen joined by general Jareguy, and were mak- 
ing their way towards the coast. It is contemplated by the go- 
vernment of the queen to treat Don Carlos as a rebel and traitor, 


and to exclude him and his posterity forever froin the succession 
to the Spainish crown. 


RUSSIA. 

Tula, one of the largest, handsomest and most populous pro- 
vincials, capital was burnt on the llth July. Nine churches, 670 
private buildings and numerous manufactories, markets and 
magazines were reduced to ashes, 


GREECE. 


Sentence of death has been passed upon Colocotroni and 
Coliopulus. 


8 © Otero 
EDUCATION CONVENTIONS. 
ITINERATING LIBRARIES. 

Not less than 3,000 publie libraries have lived and 
died in the United States, since their independence. 
Notwithstanding the brief existence of so many institu- 
tions, established for the best of purposes, they have been 
instrumental of great good to our country. It is not to 
be regretted that they lived, but that they died so soon. 
The ephemeral existence of libraries, hitherto establish- 
ed, ought not to be urged as an objection to farther at- 
tempts for the same object, but to incite inquiry into the 
cause, or causes, of their short duration, that those to be 
established in future may be placed upon a more endur- 
ing foundation. 

he principal cause of the unfortunate end of public 
libraries is evidently the loss of the public interest which 
brought them into being. ‘This loss of interest is, doubt- 
less, the want of novelty, which is one of the most pow- 
erful movers of human passions and human actions, and 
one of the richest and most abundant sources of gratifica- 
tion, to persons of all ages pursuits and countries. 

It is hence evident, that any plan which will secure to 
libraries the novelty which, in most cases, is one of the 
first and strongest incentives in procuring their establish- 
ment, must be sufficient to preserve their lives and pro- 
mote their growth. Sucha plan is in itineraling libra- 
ries: or those divided into portions and distributed into 
different parts of a county, city or town, and for juvenile 
libraries into different schools, and, after three months, 
all returned to a common deposite and a new distribu- 
tion made. Such a distribution, virtually, gives, to each 
section of the community interested, four new libraries 
in a year; to schools, it might, in many cases, give a new 
one every month. 

This plan is not good in theory merely, but like all 
other theories which are really good and sound, can be, 
for it has been, reduced to practice, and experience proves 
that it effects more in practice than it promises in theory. 

To the questions, where and how itinerating libraries 
can be put into operation, it is answered first, in coun- 
ties, especially, through the whole of the western and 
southern sections of our country. Under the diree- 
tion of country LycEums, such libraries may be formed 
and sustained with the greatest ease. When the books 
are procured, they can be divided by the curators of the 
lyceums into portions, of 50, 100 or 200 volumes each, 
and delivered out to neighborhood lyceums, once in three 
months, with far greater ease than they can be delivered, 
individually, to all the members of a library association, 
once a week, or as is frequently the case, every day. At 
the quarterly meetings of the county societies, the books 
can be returned to the common deposite, without incon- 
venience. 

These quarterly meetings and distributions bring into 
action another principle of our nature, scarcely less 
energetic or constant, than novelty: it is sympathy. Dif- 
ferent branches of the same institution coming together, 
occasionally, to unite their energies, under the impulse 
of a generous rivalship, in promoting a common object, 
could hardly accumulate less strength from warmth of 
feeling, than from union of action, or the love of novelty. 
All combined must produce great and happy results. 

The plan of itinerating libraries is no less applicable 
to the city than the country; for schools it is applicable 
in villages and large towns. 

Iam informed, Mr. Editor, that measures are in pro- 

ss, by some of the most intelligent and benevolent in- 
Fividuals in our country, to make a selection of such 
books as will be fitted for the proposed libraries. Such 
being the fact, it is only necessary to make arrangements 
at the proposed ‘‘education conventions,” on the 5th of 
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November, or better, perhaps, by the county lyceums or- 
ganized on the occasion, to provide for all sections of 
the country, and every class of the community, the rich 
and abundant souree of knowledge, which must be con- 
tained in a publie library. AN OBSERVER. 
—— 98 © Stee 
POPULATION OF UPPER CANADA, 
From the Montreal Daily Advertiser. 
Table showing the total population of each district of Upper Ca- 


nada, for each of the years from 1829 to 1833. 
1829 


, ~~ 1830 183] 1832 1833 
DISTRICTS. April. April. April. April. Ail. 
Eastern...cccccescesss 17,453 19,755 21,168 21,765 23,743 
Ottawa...c.cccocseeee 3.918 3,833 4,272 5,293 6,848 
Bathurst...cecseeseess 14,851 16,015 20,112 19,636 22.926 
JONNSIOWN..ceeeeeee ss 19,062 20,400 21,962 24,299 27.058 
Midland......eeee008. 26.343 34,190 36,322 37,457 42,294 
Newcastle......ee0.0- 13,993 14,850 16,498 21,019 25 5x0 
Home. .coccccececeess 25,093 28,565 32,871 40,650 47,650 
Gore. .sccccseece eevee 20,955 20,945 23,552 27,224 31,899 
Niagara... ..cccseeeess 20,617 20,916 21,974 24,181 94,772 
LOndON....c.eeeeeeee 21,305 22,803 26,180 28,841 33,995 
Western..........6.- 8,711 9,988 9,770 10,627 11,788 





Totals.........seeee++ 171,704 211,567 234,683 260,992 296,544 





Supposed increase by ? 


procreation from> 4,792 5,289 5,867 6,525 7,413 
year to year 
Do. from immigration 15,071 17,827 20,442 27,027 18,048 





211,567 234,683 260,992 296,544 322,005 
a OY Bite — 
TO THE FAMILY OF LAFAYETTE. 
A WORTHY TESTIMONY OF DEPARTED WORTH. 
Trenton, (N. J.) July 4th, 1834. 

To the family of gen. Lafayette. —The “State society of Cin- 
cinnati’’? have assembled to commemorate the establishment of 
our national independence, and rejoice in the continued pros- 
perity of our common country—but we find tears in our cup of 
joy, and a feeling of sorrow stroggling with our patriotic emo- 
tions. A fellow citizen, a friend and brother has been taken 
from us. We partake in youraffections. We mingle our griets 
with yours, your bereavement is also our bereavement. 

We feel that we have peculiar claims to unite our sympa- 
thies with those of the family of Lafayette. A few only of the 
companions of his youthful heroism have survived him; buat 
some of us were his brethren in arms, warred with him for li- 
berty on the same fields at Brandywine and Monmouth, and 
two of those now present at our board served under him in the 
campaign of 1781, in Virginia, and formed a part of that corps 
which his own affectionate language designated as his ‘‘beloved 
light infantry,” at the triumphant, capture of Yorktown, of the 
lastarmy ofthe enemy. ‘The rest of us are sons of those that 
knew him well, and shared with him in the dangers and suc- 
cesses of our revolutionary struggle—and when they departed, 
left with us, the memory of his actions and virtues as a sacred 
legacy Which we may not forget, or neglect, but will with de- 
votion, transmit to our children’s children. While, therefore, 
we feel our own loss, we tender to you that heartfelt condo- 
lence which springs, from personal attachment and veneration 
for him, and affectionate regard for those, with whom he was 
connected by the ties of nature and kindred. We love to dwell 
on the actions of his life—to remember the days of our trial, 
where his voluntary arm aided in sustaining our struggle; and 
when his blood flowed, and his heart was ready to pour out al! 
his treasures for us, and for our country’s freedom. 

It would not be proper for us, on this occasion, to recount to 
you the acts of Kindness or the deeds of glory, by which we and 
our country have been benefitted; but we beg you to believe 
that not one of them all has been forgotten. They are gathered 
up where time will not corrode or destroy them, they will be 
recollected with gratitude to his memory, and with fervent 
prayers for the happiness of his posterity. 

It is our consolation—we know too that it is yonra—that he 
has left behind him a bright and glorious reputation, unsullied 
and unsurpassed, as the friend of human liberty throughout the 
world. 

His unwavering pursuit of legalized and constitutional free- 
dom, in his native country, amidst all the vicissitudes, the 
triumphs, and the depressions of a half century of conflicts be- 
tween the powers of despotism and the principles of equal rights, 
has marked him as the most devoted, consistent and glorious of 
the citizens of France. His universal philanthropy, which held 
in his embrace the whole family of man, prepared him to bear, 
exultingly, his unequalled sufferings in the canse of freedom 
and crowned him an apostle of human liberty. How dear then, 
to us, must be the memory of that more than chivalric devotion 
to that cause, which brought bim a youthful stranger and arm- 
ed for its defence against oppression? Can we forget it? Not un- 
til we forget our country—not until we cease to be worthy ofthat 
liberty which he assisted us in protecting. Be assured that his 
name is incorporated with all that is precious in the history of 
the land of his adoption, and indissolubly connected with him 
who stands in the long annals of human liberty the first, the 
last, the best. Death has now given an tnited consecration to 


the names and the characters of Washington and Lafayette; 
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they are now connected, and will not be separated in all com- 
ing time. They were both distinguished from all others; they 
were both citizens of America, and exulted in their title: they 
were not heroes merely—they did not delight in shedding blood, 
nor in treading down the hopes and the blessings of millions in 
the march of ambition, nor in building the edifices of despotism 
upon the crushed fragments of human rights and human happi- 
ness. They neither loved nor sought power for its own sake, 
and they never wielded it to the injury of their fellow men. In 
the midst of our grief we rejoice that time was given us to prove 
that in regard to them both, there is but one heart in this our 
sacred and beloved country. 

May you feel assured that the sympathies of our ardent affec- 
tion and regard are directed towards all the kindred whom La- 
fayette has left behind him; and may the great dispenser of 








month, is $21 33. 


it is permanent, solid, and will last forever, and that it involves 
but a trfling expense to keep it in order for constant use. 
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COMPOUND INTEREST. 
. From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser. 
The calculations herewith presented, are intended to show 


the ruinous effects of usury, and the force of figures in the mul- 
tiplication and doubling of numbers. 


The interest is calculated on sixty day notes, at one per cent. 


a month, renewable at the maturity of each note, and adding 
interest to principal on each renewal. 
adopted, of charging sixty-four days interest on notes at 60 days, 
being one day more than the three days grace. 


The custom of banks is 


Thus—64 days discount on $1,000, Ist note at i per cent. a 





rosperity and happiness shield, protect and bless you. The Ist ; — : 
ie behalf of the New Jersey State society of Cincinnati, and | The 2d as eo eat 33. “i rye a 
by its order, AARON OGDEN, president. |The 3d “ 1,043 ll,’ “ 1065 36 
+98 @ Gee — The 4th ‘ 1,065 36, “ 1,088 07 
TUNNEL UNDER TIE OHIO. The 5th ‘6 1,088 07, ‘6 1,111 28 
A writer in the Cincinnati Journal recommends the construc- | The 6th 66 1,111 28, 66 1,134 98 
tion of a rail road under the Ohio river, opposite that city.| The 7th se 1,134 98, 6s 1,159 19 
The following is an outline of the plan: The 8th - 1,159 19, “ 1,183 91 
The rail-way is to consist of two semi-elipses one above and} The 9th sd 1,183 91, 66 1,209 16 
the other underneath. The height of the upper arch to be 10 | The 10th 66 1,209 16 66 1,234 95 
feet, and the lower 3 feet; and 24 feet in width inside; making | The llth o6 1,234 95, 66 1,261 29 
the whole elipse 13 feet high and 24 feet wide in the clear. | The (2th sea 1,261 29, 66 1,288 19 
The arch to be composed of cut stone masonry two feet thick. | The 13th = 1,288 19, ws 1,315 67 
—This arch is to be buried in the ground just sufficient to pro- | The 14th = 1,315 67, ves 1,343 73 
tect it from the action of the river. A floor composed of tim- | The 15th - 1,343 73, ss 1,372 39 
bers laid lengthwise on the bottom of the arch, and covered | The 16th sa 1,372 39, “6 1,491 66 
with planks, forms the carriage-ways and side-walks. The | The 17th si 1,401 66, ‘6 1,431 55 
carriage Ways to be each 8 feet wide, and the side walks each | The 18th = 1,431 55, 66 1,462 09 
4 feet wide. The side-walks are a little raised above the car- | The 19th - 1,462 09, se 1,493 28 
riage-ways. The stones composing the arch is to be cut so as | The 20th " 1,493 28, “c 1,525 13 
to form segments of the elipses and laid in hydraulic cement, | The 21st s6 1,525 13, 66 1,557 66 
and made as near water tight as practicable. Notwithstanding | The 22d si 1,557 66, 66 1,590 89 
all the care that may be taken in the construction, yet with a | The 23d vs 1,590 89, 66 * 1,624 82 
pressure in time of high water, of 4,375 pounds upon each | The 24th = 1,624 82, 66 1,659 47 
square foot of the arch, the water will percolate through in such | ‘The 25th 6¢ 1,659 47, 6¢ 1,694 87 
quantities as to require an engine to keep the road dry. It will | The 26th ag 1,694 87, 66 1,731 02 
of course be necessary to light the interior when opened for | The 27th vas 1,731 02, ss 1,769 95 
travel. The 28th al 1,767 95, si 1,805 67 
Between high and low water marks, there is a difference at | The 29th 1,805 67, “f 1,844 19 
this place of about 63 feet, and allowing the top of the arch to | The 30th hs 1,844 19, 66 1,883 53 
be 7 feet below low water in the bed of the river, and placing | The 3ist 0 1,883 53, 66 1,923 71 
the bottom of the arch at each end, at high water mark, will | The 32d “ 1,923 71, sad 1,964 75 
make the total descent 83 feet. Itis thought that one foot as- | The 33d - 1,964 75, 53 days, (charge 
cent in 12 feet horizontal distance is the greatest inclination 54 days), gives 2,000 12 
the road will admit; consequently the length of the inclined 
arch, from high water mark to the bed of the river will be abont Leaving the fraction 12 
1,000 feet; and allowing also that the bed of the river at low ——— 
water is about 1,000 feet wide, will make the total length of the | By which operation $1,000 doubles itseifin 5 years and 
road 3,000 feet. 8 months, making 2,000 
The only difficult point in executing the work, will be in ex- ——-—- 
eavating the earth and rock below low water. It is quite prac- The year is calculated at 365 days, and allowing a day anda 
ticable, however,in a dry season, at comparatively small ex- | half for leap year, it gives 2,069 days, or 5 years and 8 months, 
pense, to enclose a space witha frame of timber and plank, | to double the original sum. 
made water tight by placing bags of earth around the outside, Thus it is evident that in 
and pump out the water with an engine placed upon a flatboat,| 5 yrs.8 mos. the Ist double is $2,000 
until the excavation is completed aud the arch furmed within ll yrs.4mos.the 2d double is 4,000 
the spuce enelosed. Then by moving tie same cofferdam its} 22 yrs.8mos.the 4th double is 16,000 
length farther along, another space can be enciosed and the} 45 yrs.4mos,the 8th double is 256 ,000 
work completed in the same manner, and repeated until the bed | 68 yrs. the 12th double is 4,096 ,000 
of the river is crossed. This partof the work will depend | 102 yrs. the 18th double is 262,144,000 
upon sO many contingencies that no accurate estimate can be | 141 yrs. 8 mos. the 25th double is 33,554 432,000 
made of the expense attending it.—The masonry of the arch | 221 yrs. the 39th double is 549,755,813,888,000 
and the flooring can be estimated with tolerable accuracy. | 283 yrs.4 mos. the 50th double is 1,125,899 ,906 ,846 ,976 ,000 


The stone for the work cau be obtained one hundred miles up 
the river where extensive quarries are already opened. The 
cost of the masonry will be as follows: 

Quarrying the stone per perch of 164 cub. feet,,......91 00 


Delivering... .cccc cece Oss ccesen cs sGOccccccece esseee OO 
Cutting the same with three faces,...do....... eevcceee QO 
Mortar of water, lime and sand,...... BBs cicecccccccccse 50 
Laying the stone including centering,.do.............. .75 





Cost per perch,..... covcoccccegcoceee OO 
Every 10 feet in length of the arch will contain 78 
perches of masonry, which at 87 per perch will 


Bi ccccccvisccesecccces bbs choncceccececccccceceee OD 
Every 10 feet in length of the floor will contain 100 

feet of timber, at 12ic. per foot,........... ecccces $12 50 
220 feet of plank at 34..... @ Ccccceses cooccccess 7 70—20 20 





Total cost of 10 feet of the road-way,.....%566 20 

which being multiplied by 300 for the length, will give 169,860 
dollars for the total cost of the arch and flooring. If to the 
above we add the probable cost of pumping the water and ex- 
eavating the earth and rock for the road-way, and of covering 
the arch over again 3 feet deep, it will make the total expense 
not less than 210,000 dollars. To which should be added 
20,000 dollars for superintendence and expenses of the affairs 
ofthe company, &c. There can be no doubt that the stock in 
such an undertaking will yield a handsome profit. 
It will he observed that a road way, constructed upon the 
above plan, leaves the river entirely unobstructed, that the 


340 yrs. the 60th double is $1,152,921 ,604,606,846 976,000 

The amount obtained in 221 years, estimating a ton of gold at 
470,400 dollars, would purchase eleven hundred and sixty-eight 
millions, six hundred and ninety-eight thousand, five hundred 
and eighty-four tons weight of gold! 

To convert the same into silver dollars, piled one upon ano- 
ther perpendicularly, they would reach 867,670,160 miles in 
height—and to lay them flat on the ground, in a straight line, 
as close as possible, they would encircle the globe we inhabit 
six hundred and two thousand five hundred and forty-eight 
times. 

Allowing 300 counting days in the year, and each man to count 
30,000 dollars a day, it would take a million of men sixty-one 
years fo finish the counting! 

In 275 years, the product of $1,000 would cover the entire 
surface of the globe, with Spanish or American dollars, twice 
over: 

In 340 years, the 60th double would cover the whole surface 
of the globe, with English guineas, seven hundred and eighty- 
five times, and this, apportioned amongst the inhabitants of the 
earth, reckoning the population at eight bundred millions, would 
allow a distributive share of fourteen millions four hundred 
thousand tons of gold to each person! 

‘xplanatory of these statements, the calculations have been 
made on the following points: 

A guinea to weigh 5 dwt. 8 grs. or 128 grains. 

One pound of gold to contain 5,760 grains, and 100,000 guineas 
to weigh a ton. 

The circumference of the globe is estimated at 860 degrees, 





arch is complely ont of the reaeh of injury from the river, that 














(60 miles English), or 21,600 miles. 
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The area of the circle is to the square of the diameter, as 11 
to 14. 

One mile in length is equal to 63,360 inches. 

The globe in circumference measures 1,368,576,000 miles. 

A guinea is estimated at an inch. 

633,600 silver dollars, piled flat on each other, allowing 10 to 
the inch, is a mile. 

42,240 silver dollars, flat on the ground, in a straight line, is 
a mile. 

These calculations have occupied much time and attention. 
They are believed to be correct, and are by no means exagge- 
rated in any instance. CIVIS. 

CHINESE MULBERRY. 

The mulberry seed, furnished to several persons in Massachu- 
setts, by the missionaries in China, have been extremely prolific, 
and the prospects are highly flattering for the manufacture of N. 
England silk. The following extract from an intelligent and 
enterprising gentleman in Northampton, received within a few 
days, will be read with interest. ‘“My prospects brighten every 
day, as it regards the silk business. I receive encouragement 
from every quarter. Gentlemen of the first respectability, pos- 
sessed of capital, are ready to engage in it. My trees have 

rown wonderfully. I shall sell twelve or fifteen hundred dol- 
ars worth this season, and shall propagate largely the next 
season, if my life is prolonged. [I wish you would come up 
here and setile yourself down. You would find ita delightful 
employment to produce so rich a substance from the soil. 
It is a business which competition cannot affect, excepting 
for the better. For it is a fact, that the more there are en- 
gaged in it, the better it will be for each one. ‘The time is not 
far distant, when New England will produce silk, equal in 
value to the cotton of the south; of this, no one can doubt, who 
has given any attention to the subject. I have already calls 
from gentlemen from every quarter, to see my trees and obtain 
information about the business. Lam now planning a building 
to be erected the coming winter for the feeding of worms, 200 
feet long by 24 feet wide, two stories high, which IT shall place 
below the garden next the woods. [| have soid 1,000 trees to a 
entieman for $250, and to others, $500 worth more; my num- 

r will soon be taken up.’’ [ Boston Courier. 


MORE OF WILLIAM COBBETT. 

We copy the following as we find it inserted in the New 
York ‘Truth Teller.’ 

From Cobbett’s last Register. 
**JaACKSON-MONEY.’? 

‘The Americans have lowered the standard of gold to that of 
silver. (1) They did not find the gold come, and this was the way 
to bring it. This is the way to demolish the infernal machine 
of paper! * * * Well done Jackson! Well done Jona- 
THAN! Only KEEP ON, and you are saved from an insolent 
moneyed aristocracy, and we are delivered, in a very short 
time, from more and greater plagues than God ever inflicted 
on the land of Egypt. America, (in which there never was be- 
fore a gold circulation!) (2) must, (if she KEEP ON) now have 
a large share of the gold of the world; and that the greater 

art of that share must go from England. To paper, sheer, 
fase, worthless, inconvertible, false, base paper we must come; 
or we must reduce the interest of the debt! Numerous have 
been the acts of hostility, (open and secret), that we have com- 
mitted against the liberties of America: (3) the ‘National bank’ 
scheme was the last; a last deadly effort. ‘The people of America 
have seen through the scheme, they are defending themselves 
and taking their revenge. If you my lord Atruorr! have RE- 
SOLUTION adequate to the emergency, we are safe; but if 
you have not; and if you continue to endeavor to make us pay 

y two millions a year in gold, with wheat at the present prices, 
(and it must be lower), if you continue to attempt to do this, 
(and I fear you will), then this nation, and especially this aris- 
tocracy and this church, and the land owners, will suffer indeed, 
for all our unjust hostilities to the liberties of the American 
people! Then, indeed, will the town of Hampton and the town 
of FrReENCHTOWN be avenged! Then will the plots and con- 

racies of sir J. Craic and captain Henry; then will the ma- 
nifesto of Joun WILson Croker; then will the deeds of Cocn- 
RmaNE and CocKBURN; then will the putting to death of the 
American seamen in the horrid prison on Dartmoor; then will 
all these receive their just and appropriate reward.”’ 

We add another extract from the writing of William Cobbett, 
of arather different character! The creature who thus spoke 


of WASHINGTON and LIBERTY, afterwards grubbed up the 


(1) The only objection ever offered to the gold bill, so far as 
far as we recollect, was that it “lowered the standard of gold” 
BELOw the standard of silvea!—and hence the “gold coins” into 
the United States, in the same way that all other commodities 
press were the highest prices are obtainable! 

(2) **We never had before a gold circulatiou!’? says Cobbett 
—now the cry here is, that a gold circulation is to be REsToRED! 

(3) The writer was a hireling of the British ministry, at Phi- 
jadelphia, a servile writer for gold; and with British gold he 
often in a violent manner, paid the mechanics employed in print- 
ing his “Porcupine Gazette,’ and others. We KNow THis 
fact. He was a “secrect”’ emissary, in acts of hostility against 
the liberties of Anierica—a hired slave. Ep. Rea, 





bones of Thomas Paine, and carried them to England, as pre. 
cious relics! 

‘*To England the consequences of the system of deception have 
been such as might have been expected. The people as far as the 
influence of the press and the still more nefarious influence of 
the pulpit have reached, are strongly tinctured with republican- 
ism. ‘They have lost much of the respect which they formerly 
entertained for royal authority and much of the abhorrence 
which they ought always to have reserved of rebellion against 
it. And where is the wonder? When the people see such men as 
the earl of Buchan and the marquis of Lansdowne send across 
the Atlantic for the portrait of a notorious rebel—WASHING- 
TON!—and exhibit itas the most precious piece in their cabi- 
nets, when the people hear a reverend doctor of the church de- 
scribe that rebel Washington, as the ‘greatest and the most virtu- 
ous character that the new world has produced;’ when they call 
upon them not only to admire this rebel, Washington, but to 
contribute towards a fund for the raising of a monument to his 
memory even in the dominions of their sovereign, against whom 
he had rebelled; when they hear and. see these things who can 
blame them for thinking lightly of the rebellion? Who can 
blame them for rebelling themselves?”’ 

GRAND LODGE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston, September 25, 1834. 

At an adjourned communication of the grand lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, held at Masons’ Hall in Boston, Sept. 25, 5834—the 
subject of certain public meetings of masons lately held in dif- 
ferent counties in the commonwealth, having been duly consi- 
dered,—the following proceedings were had in the premises, 
and the grand secretary directed to make them public, in an of- 
ficial form. 

Wuereas this grand lodge has noticed, with deep regret, 
that certain members of the fraternity have assembled, in pur- 
suance Of public notice from some person Or persons unknown, 
for the purpose of considering their masonic relations, and to 
take measures to promote the dissolution of the institution, and 
have thereupon published proceedings calculated to grieve and 
embarrass their more stedfast brethren, and to mislead the pub- 
lie— ‘Therefore, 

Resolved, That the assemblies referred to were irregular in 
their constitution and conduct, of a character altogether un- 
known to the usages of the craft, and in opposition to the con- 
stitutions of the order. 

Resolved, That while the members of the grand lodge ac- 
knowledge with pleasure the general soundness and candor of 
the public sentiment in the community, to which it is their hap- 
piness to belong, and highly appreciate the opinions and feel- 
ings of their intelligent fellow citizens, they nevertheless be- 
lieve, and. in view of some of the sophistries of the day, fee 
constrained to declare, that, that ‘*public opinion”’’ does not de- 
serve “respectful regard,” and that “tranquillity of society” is 
not worth its price, which call upon citizens to surrender the 
IMPRESCRIPTIBLE RIGHT OF ASSOCIATION—espeeially when 
they demand the saerifice of an institution *‘in the spirit, ob- 
jects, and practical influence of which nothing has been ob- 
served inconsistent with the religious and civil duties of its 
members; nothing dangerous to the order and security of socie- 
ty, and nothing adverse to the absolute supremacy of the law.’? 

Resolved, That, although the masonic connection is a volun- 
tary one, and although the grand lodge is far from wishing, if 
| she had the power, to retain disaffected members, she neverthe- 
less feels bound by the relation she sustains to the eraft, to re- 
mind all whom it may concern that there are more becoming 
methods of withdrawing than public conventions, and that ma- 
sons cannot, in such meetings, vote, nor recommend a dissolu- 
tion of the institution, without violating engagements, from 
which, neither the temporary unpopularity of freemasonry, nor 
its political inconveniences, can honorably discharge those who 
have voluntarily contracted them. 

Resolved, That the faithful members of the fraternity be ex- 
horted to persevere in their fidelity; to observe the regular com- 
munications of their respective lodges, and their prescribed 
methods of charity; to maintain peace and self-respect; to dis- 
countenance all irregular assemblies of masons, and scrupu- 
lously to avoid connecting freemasonry with any political con- 
troversies or speculations,—being assured, notwithstandin 
statements to the contrary, which may be made for political ef 
fect, that the grand lodge of Massachusetts is still in active ex- 
istence, enjoying her quarterly meetings, superintending the af- 
fairs of the craft, and, through the weekly sessions of her 
“BOARD OF RELIEF,” distributing the income of her little prop- 
erty to sick and needy brethren, their widows and orphans— 
that while she will sustain the lodges under her jurisdiction by 
all proper means in het power, she is willing and desirous to 
receive immediately, the charters of all such as may wish to 
surrender them according to the conditions in such cases made 
and provided. True copy of record. 

Attest: CHARLES W. MOORE, R. G. secretary. 

As connected with the proceedings on the part of the grand 
lodge of Massachusetts, there ought to be recorded some ac- 
count of a secret association, also, of their opponents—the “ Ad- 
vocate”’? being the “organ”? of the anti-masonie party in that 
state! The number of this association is 9)—78 in Boston and 
12 in the neighborhood. 

From the Boston Gazette of Sept. 26. 
Messrs. Editors: From a writ filed at the police office, which 





accidentally came under my observation yesterday, I find that 
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the aati-masonic daily paper of this city is owned by a compa- 
ny of gentlemen, who are “‘joint partners aud associates in bu- 
siness, under the name and style of the Boston Free Press com- 

y.”? For the information of the public, 1 request that you 
will insert the names of the owners of the Advocate in your 
paper. They are subjoined, as copied from the writ, an at- 
tested copy of which | have obtained, for the amusement of my 
friends. lt appears that the “Free Press company”? sued a 
merchant to recover a small sum of money for advertising.— 
The head and tail of the writ are omitted. 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


4 list of gentlemen who are joint partners and associates in bu- 


siness under the name and style of the Boston Free Press com- 


any: 

ol Whitney, jun. John D. Williams, Henry Gassett, Ben- 
jamin W. Lamb, Juel Thayer, James Pike, George Odiorne, 
James C. Odiorne, Benjamin V. French, John Adams, Abner 
Phelps, Isaac H. Appleton, Isaac Porter, Thomas Barues, 
Richard S. Roberts, Simon K. Hewins, Israel Ames, David Til- 
den, John P. Whitwell, Phineas Dow, Amasa Walker, George 
Titcomb, Samuel Hudson, Daniel Ballard, Josepli Hart, Daniel 
Weld, Jonathan French, Charles French, Israel Martin, Na- 
uaniel F. Ames, John Marsh, Jacob Hall, Daniel Dickenson, 
Daniel Wild, jun. Noah Lincoln, Ebenezer Tasker, Benjamin 
Brown, Join Fenno, Jonathan Simonds, Isaac F. Rowe, Ste- 
phen Child, jun. Jacob Bancrott, James Cheever, Lemuel Cush- 
ing, George Gibson, Newell Withington, Aaron Bancroft, Ben- 
jamin Sweetser, Solon Nash, Samuel H. Remick, Aaron Guild, 
Jeremiah Campbell, Larra Crane, Thomas Warren, Thomas B. 
Warren, Levi Bliss, Simon G. Shipley, Nathaniel Budd, Jolin 
W. Sullivan, John N. Barbour, J. Pickens, Sargent 8. Little- 
hale, Jeremiah Hill, William Faxon, Daniel Gregg, ‘Thomas 
Hollis, Perez Smith, Thomas A. Davis, Joseph Clark, Moses 
Pond, Thomas Hill, Samuel R. Alien, Samuel N. Fuller, Leo- 
nard W. Kimball, Jonathan Forbush, Joshua Cheever, Caleb 
Pratt, Ichabod Macomber, all of Boston, aforesaid, gentlemen, 
aud Joseph Morton, of Milton, in the county of Norfolk, and 
commonwealth of Massachusetts, aforesaid, gentleman, Silas 
Pierce, of Brookline, in said county, merchant, John D. W. 
Williams, of Roxbury, im said county, merchant, Cheever New- 
tall, of Dorchester, in said county, merchant, Joseph B. Thomp- 
son, and John R. Campbell, both of Charlestown, in the coun- 
ty of Middlesex, and commonwealth aforesaid, gentlemen, Bur- 
rage Yale, of South Reading, in said county of Middlesex, gen- 
tleman, Amos Farnsworth, of Groton, in said county of Mid- 
dlesex, gentleman, William Jackson, of Newton, in said coun- 
ty of Middlesex, gentleman, Francis Howe, of Brookfield, in the 
county of Worcester, and commonwealth aforesaid, trader, and 
William Marston, of Haverhill, in the county of Essex, in the 
camimon wealth aforesaid, gentleman, and Aaron Wallis, of Ips- 
wich, in said county of Essex. 

More of the lodges of Vermont are being dissolved—in the 
Lope of restoring harmony to the people. 

a Bee 
MARYLAND STATE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 

The board of managers of the Maryland State Colonization 
society address themselves, at this time, to the public, with a 
view of obtaining aid in the prosecution of the plan of coloniza- 
tion from the state, which, as has been stated in previous pub 
lications, they have for some time been engaged in. 

The public are already aware, that the expedition which 
sailed from Baltimore, in November last, to plant a colony at 
Cape Palmas, under the auspices of the Maryland State socie- 
ty, was, through the blessing of Providence, eminently success- 
ful. An ample territory was obtained, on the most favorable 
terms, from the native kings, who sent their sons to be educa- 
ted in this country, and there was every reason to anticipate 
the most flatiering results. These anticipations have been 
most fully realized, and the accounts, recently received, are 
such as to fill the heart with gladness and gratitude. The emi- 
grants from the United States had recovered from the attack of 
fever, which nearly all who visit Africa are subjected to, with- 
out the loss of a single individual. ‘They had been two and a 
half mouths on shore when heard from, and had erected a go- 
vernment house, the frame of which was sent from this coun- 
uy. They had also built comfortable native dwellings for 
themselves, and had commenced the planting of cassada. No 
reeeplacles awaited them on their arrival; no provision had 
been made for them; the vessel, which carried them out, was 
seut back as soon as her cargo could be discharged; the land 
Was to be cleared; shelters to be put up; the sickness of the cli- 
mate to be encountered—and yet, under all these circumstan- 
ces, and at the commencement too of the rainy season, not a 
life has been lost of the emigrants who left this country in No- 
vember last. Never yet, in the annals of colonization, has 
such a result been exhibited; and truly is there cause for grati- 
tudc to Him, to whose protecting arm and fostering care, be e!! 
the praise attributed. 

Dr. Hall, the governor, had been quite ill, owing to too great 
exposure, in effecting the discharge of the vessel that carried 
out the expedition, but had recocovered at the date of the last 
advices of the 18th April, and was actively engaged in the pro- 
secution of his duties. The board have every reason to hope, 
that a situation has been, at length, obtained to which no ob- 
12100 Op the score of health can exist, and where that mortali 





ty among the whites will not take place, which has marked 
other portions of the coast. All the information which they 
have, and itis from many and disinterested sources, leads to 
this conclusion. 

After the intelligence of the purchase of the cape had been 
received, the board despatched the Sarah and Priscilla to the 
colony, with supplies, and with the means Of making prepara- 
tions to receive more emigrants this fall. No news has been 
yet received from her. : 

In all this, the board have had to assume heavy responsibili- 
ties, and to make mure exertions than are generally necessary 
in other benevolent societies. They have been sustained by 
the knowlegge that they did not toil in vain; but that both Ma- 
ryland and Africa would be benefited to a vast extent by the 
success of colonization as now prosecuted by the society. 
The liberal appropriation of the legislature, which is applicable 
only to the removal, and supportin Africa of the emigrants, 
could not be looked to, for means to purchase the territory, and 
put it into a condition to receive colored persons from Mary- 
land. ‘This could only be done by soliciting contributions from 
individuals, and placing the society among the berevolent in- 
stitutions of the day, relying for support upon the generous and 
philanthropic feeling of the public. 

To the public do the board of managers now most earnestly 
appeal. Aid is now all important; itis absolutely essential, to 
enable the board to advance a step farther. Without it, the 
good that has been effected may be obliterated; the colony that 
has been planted may be exposed to hardships and suffering,— 
the example, the bright example, that has been set, of dealing 
with the African, without that poison, rum, to destroy his 
knowledge of the rights he is parting with—will be lost—a foot- 
hold for the white man, as the messenger of God’s holy word, 
where ke can preach to the heathen, and yet live, may have to 
be abandoned—and Maryland may again fall back to the hope- 
less condition, in regard to her colored population, in which 
she was, before the plan of Maryland colonization, was origina- 
ted and presented to the public. Present aid is what is most 
wanting. The smallest contributions will be accepted most 
gratefully; and the board trust, that, in a crisis, like the present, 
when the amount of a few thousand doilars is all that is re- 
quired to secure the great benefit which the new colony holds 
out, all will be ready to give, to assist in discharging the debt to 
Africa and her people, which centuries have been accumulat- 
ing over America. By order of the board, 

DANIEL MURRAY, president. 

All donations may be handed or sent to Robert Mickle, esq. 
cashier at the Union Bank of Maryland, or paid to any one of 
the boaid of managers. 

OFFICE OF ATTORNEY GENERAL. 

Extract from Mr. Southard’s funeral discourse on Mr. Wirt. 

The office of attorney general for the United States wag cre- 
ated, and its duties defined, by the 36th section of the judiciary 
act of 1789; and had been held in succession by Randolph, Brad- 
ford, Lee, Lincoln, Smith, Breckenridge, Rodney, Pinkney and 
Rush. The duties are, “to prosecute and conduct all suits in 
the supreme court, in which the United States are concerned; 
and to give advice and opinion upon questions of law, when 
required by the president of the United States, or when request- 
ed by the heads of any of the departments, touching any mat- 
ters that may concern their departments.”’ He is thus consti- 
tuted the legal adviser of the executive branch of the govern- 
ment—the counsellor of the nation in the execution of the laws. 
He is, at the same time, and has so been from the commence- 
ment of the government, a member of the confidential council 
or cabinet of the president; and is thus compelled, not only to 
discharge duties appropriately professional, but to mingle in the 
deliberations and express opinions upon those genera) questions 
and interests which spring out of the action of each of the de- 
partments, and of the whole combined, which affects the inter- 
nal prosperity and external relations of the nation. He must, 
therefore, be not only a good lawyer, but a safe statesman. 
There is a peculiarity in the responsibility of this officer, which 
requires the exercise of more than common care in his selec- 
tion. He does not deal with the ordinary routine of business, 
which inferior intelligence and system can manage, but when 
doubts and difficulties intervene upon the powers conferred by 
law, or the rights intended to be secured, the appeal is made to 
him. His labors are always connected with perplexing subjects; 
and his opinions, as well as bis arguments in court, relate to 
every variety of questions which can arise under our institu- 
tions, or from our connections with the commerce and govern- 
ments of the world. Hic labor, hoc opus. His opinions, too, 
are official; not merely persuasive upon the judgments of other 
officers, but so far as the construction of the law is concerned, re- 
garded as binding; and, if error be committed, the responsibility 
is, in a great degree, taken from them and cast upon him—a re- 
Sie by no means light, to a sensitive and well organized 
mind. - 

The character and action of this office, and the mode of per- 
forming its duties, were essentially changed by Mr. Wirt. Be- 
fore this time, those who held it, although the confidential coun- 
sellors of the president and legal advisere of the departments, 
did not reside constantly at the seat of government, except his 
immediate predecessor, who lived here at the time of his ap- 
pointment. Mr. Wirt removed here with his family, and con- 
tinued here throughout his whole period of eleven years and 
four months, more than twice the time during which the office 
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was held by any other; and, by his residence here, the labors of 
his office were much more than double. 

In one respect he contracted the action of the office, or ra- 
ther, he refused to be led beyond the limits prescribed by law; 
and the incident not only furnishes a guide to his principles of 
action, but fixed a salutary boundary for the legislature, in rela- 
tion to his department. In a few instances, (1 believe they 
were but few), the attorney general had been called on, either 
by congress or by committees, for Opinions in matters which 
were before congress. His residence here was calculated to 
increase such calls. Inthe spring of 1817, the house made an 
order to refer to the attorney general sundry documents in rela- 
tion to the accounts of an officer during the late war. He found 
these papers, in his office, in the succeeding fall; and in De- 
cember made a report, in which he expressed an opinion on the 
legal liability of the party in the supposed case, but altogether 
declined giving an opinion upen the merits, or even considering 
the facts. On the 28th of January, 1820, the house referred to 
him the petition of Joseph Wheaton, and accompanying docu- 
ments, with the report of the cemmittee of claims. Five days 
afterwards he returned the papers to the house, with a letter, 
in which be explained his views of his official duties under the 
law, which he recited and discussed; declared that the service 
required of him was extra official; and that he should violate 
his sense of his oath if he was instrumental in enlarging the 
sphere of his official duties, among which was not that of being 
the legal counsellor of the house of representatives. He adds: 
**it would be incaleulably dangerous to permit an officer to act, 
under color of his office, beyond the pale of the law. The pre- 
eedent is not less dangerous, on account of the purity of the 
motives in which it originates. The maxim is as old, at least, 
as republican Rome, that omnia mala exrempla ex bonis orta sunt. 
It gives me more pain to be thus obliged to decline, than it would 
give me trouble to make the report; but, in a conflict between 
my wishes and my sense of duty, there ought to be no question 
which I should obey.”?? The practice since has been in con- 
formity with the views thus expressed not only in relation to 
congress, but other officers. 

He had, previous to this time, in the year succeeding his ap- 
pointment, addressed a letter to the chairman of the committee 
of the house, which is still, | believe, on file, calling attention 
to the state of the office, and reqnesting a remedy for certain 
defects, which he regarded as injurious to the public interests. 
The remedy was not then applied. One of his requests was, 
that means might be provided for furnishing a record of the pro- 
ceedings of the office. This he had already commenced with- 
outaid. He had found no opinions of his predecessors, no pa- 
pers, no notes to inform him what had been done by them; or 
the construction put on the numerous laws which had been 
subject to question and debate. This he regarded as an unfit 
state of things in an office whose sphere of action was so wide; 
whose decisions are of such extensive and unremitting practi- 
cal effect; and where consistency and uniformity should prevail. 

He, therefore, determined to make a regular record of every 
Official opinion and letter written by him; io file papers and do- 
cuments on which they were formed, with corresponding re- 
ferences, to give facility in their future examination. ‘This re- 
cord bears date on the 12th of November, 1817, the day he en- 
tered on the duties of his office; and the last recorded opinion 
is on the 17th of January, 1829, though some of the letters are 
ofa later date. They fill two large volumes and nearly half of 
a third, besides a letter book; and contain, I doubt not, more 
opinions and letters than were written by all his predecessors, 
from the establishment of the government. They amount to 
more than one for every week that he held the office; and were 
prepared with care, elaboration, and thorough investigation of 
facts andlaw. One of them, which had been given as advice 
to president Monroe, was subsequently, upon a call, sent to the 
senate, and fills nearly fifty pages of congressional printing. 
They all relate to matters of importance in the construction of 
the laws; many of them to the most difficult and interesting 
subjects of municipal and constitutional law, as well as the law 
of nations, which occurred during three presidential terms. 
They will prevent much uncertainty in that office hereafter; 
afford one of the best collections of materials for writing the le- 
gal and constitutional history of our country; and remain a 
proud monument of his industry, learning and talents. 

EXPEDITION OF THE DRAGOONS TO THE WEST. 

From the Arkansas Gazette, Sept. 9. 
Fort Gibson, Aug. 26th, 1834. 

Dear sir: Your paper of the 19th inst. received here by mail 
this evening, contains an article headed, “‘a desperate engage- 
ment between the U. S. dragoons and Pawnee Indians.”? This 
publication, you say, is made upon the authority of ‘‘a gentle- 
man from Washington county, who derived his information 
from a young man who was at Fort Gibson, when the Pawnee 
prisoners were brought in under escort of a detachment of dra- 
goons.’? Every word of this statement is erroneous; and as I 
know you will be anxious to correct the error, I hasten to give 
you a brief account of the “western prairie expedition,”’ by to- 
morrow morning’s mail. I trust that you may have been ap- 
prised of the imposition practised upon you, and that it may be 
corrected in your paper before this reaches you; as much sus- 
pense and anxiety will necessarily be produced by the account 
you have innocently published, among our fellow citizens, who 
have relatives and friends in the dragoon regiment, and who 
are numerous and respectable, in several states of the union. 
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There has been no fighting between the dragoons and the 
‘*Pawnees”’ or Camanches, or any of the other wild tnbes of 
the prairies; and yet this regiment has fulfilled its instructions 
in a manner which cannot fail to be highly satisfactory to the 
government. Colonel Dodge arrived at this post from his ex- 
pedition, Ou the 15th inst. with six companies. The field and 
staff officers were: colonel Dodge, commanding; major Mason; 
lieutenant Hamilton, adiutant; surgeon Findlay; and lieutenant 
Wheelock, who was attached to the colonel’s staff as journalist. 
Ist company commanded by captain. Sumner and lieutenant 
Bueguin; 2d by captain Duncan and lieutenants Moore and Tur- 
rett; 3d by captain Hunter and lieutenant Steen; 4th by captain 
Perkins and lieutenant Davis; 5th by captain Boone and lieu- 
tenants Izard and Northrop; 6th by captain Browne and lieu- 
tenant Edwards. Colone! Dodge brought with him fifteen Kio- 
way Indians, at the head of which is the chief of their tribe—a 
Tow-ee ash chief, with two warriors—a Waycoah, chief of a 
small band who speak the Tow. ee-ash—and a Spaniard, or 
half-breed, belonging to the Camanche nation, and who has all 
the habits and speaks the language of that nation. This dele- 
gation is now at Fort Gibson, and thus far have been highly 
gratified with their visit. 

Lieutenant colonel Kearney reached this place yesterday, 
with his command, from the post on Washita, where he had 
been left in charge of the sick regiment, when colonel Dodge 
started from that place for the Pawnee (or Tow-ee-ash) and 
Camanche towns. The officers attached to colonel Kearney’s 
command are captain Tenor, lieutenant Swords, acting quar- 
ter-master, lieutenant Van Derveer, acting commissary, lieu- 
tenants Easthurn, Ury, Kingsbury and Bowman, and assistant 
surgeon Hales. All the sick in charge of colonel Kearney, with 
the exception of five or six, have been brought in—these are on 
the way, in wagons and litters. There were 108 men left for 
duty, with colonel K. and 86 on the sick report. The officers 
of the regiment left sick at Washita, were lieutenants Swords, 
Shaumburg, Ury, Eastburn and MeClure—the latter, an excel- 
lent and much respected young officer, has since died—the 
others are now at this post, and convalescent, with the excep- 
tion of lieutenant Eastburn, who has stiil a slight fever. Lieu- 
tenant Shaumburg arrived here several days before the main 
body of col. K’s command, in company with lieutenant West 
of the 7th infantry, who was acting aid-de-camp to general 
Leavenworth, at the time of the general’s death. 


Colonel Dodge has invited the chiefs of the several tribes in- 
habiting the country in the vicinity of this place, to meet the 
delegates of the Tow-ee-ash, Kioway, and Camanche nations, 
here, on the lst day of next month. The Indians invited, and 
who will probably be represented in this council, are the Che- 
rokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Senecas, Shawnees, Delawares and 
Osages. The object is to bring these tribes together under the 
eye and protection of government officers—to give them an op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted, and of interchanging, if they 
will, pledges of friendship, preparatory to a future negotiation 
which may be attempted, for the purpose of establishing a per- 
manent peace among all the Indians of this frontier. 


I think much good may be effected at this council; and that 
the anxious wishes and expectations of the government upon 
this interesting subject, will be materially advanced toward 
their consummation. The Pawnees, (as they have been called) 
the Camanches and Kioways, roam over a large extent of the 
Choctaw country, in their hunting excursions; and it is suppos- 
ed that some of their towns are within the Choctaw boundary. 
They have not been on friendly terms with any of the tribes in- 
vited to meet them in council; and with the Osages, who also 
live principally by hunting, they have kept up a continual war- 
fare. Small bands of these tribes meet frequently on the prai- 
ries,a nd they plunder and kill each other at every opportunity. 
If this hostile feeling can be allayed by the intercession of our 
government, now commenced, and a friendly understanding be 
established between the several marauding bands of the west- 
ern prairies, and our own Indians, it would be worth more to 
the United States than would pay all the expenses of the dra- 
goon regiment since its organization. The Indian territory wil! 
then populate rapidly, and the settlements will extend high up 
on the Arkansas, Canadian, Washbita and Red rivers. 


It was contemplated by general Leavenworth to send a dele- 
gation of the Camanches and Pawnee Picts, to Washington, 
should they be found by the dragoons, and colonel Dodge so in- 
formed the different tribes when he requested them to send in 
the present delegation—but I believe it is now the intention of 
the colonel to send them back to their people under a safe es- 
cort, immediately after the council. I think this is the safest 
and most judicious course. The transition from wild to civiliz- 
ed haunts has been sudden, and in seeing Fort Gibson they be- 
lieve they have seen a civilized world; and they have now just 
as much upon their minds as they can well bear home and re- 
tail to their people. Hereafter if it is deemed expedient, a dele- 
gation, fully representing all the tribes, can be procured with- 
out difficulty, to visit the seat of government. They will now 
go home loaded with presents, and tell their people long tales 
of the kindness they have received; and, from present appear 
ances, they will anxiously endeavor to procure a speedy nego- 
tiation which will bring their nations within the jurisdiction, 
and secure the protection of the American government. 

The expedition to the western prairies has been pregnant 
with excitement, with thrilling interest. I have received much 
important information from the officers, the publicity of which 
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svould be highly gratifying to the public. Butas a full journal 
of the march, and all the proceedings in the Indian towns visit- 
ed by the command, will be forwarded to the war department 
by col. Dodge, and, I presume, be published, | will not attempt 
to give more than a simple outline of such facts and circum- 
stances as can be compressed within the limits of an ordinary 
jetter, and which may serve to gratify the public, in advance of 
the full report of this interesting campaign. 

The regiment left this place on the 18th of June. When it 
yeached Fausse Washita, several of the officers, and upwards 
of eighty men were sick and unable to do duty. The command 
was ordered from Washita to search for the Pawnee Piet and 
Camanche villages, and col. Dodge, with two hundred and filty 
chosen men, and the best horses, left that post on the 7th of 
July, with ten days provisions and eighty rounds of cartridges. 
About 100 miles west of the mouth of Washita, they discovered 
from a hill,a party of horsemen, who, by the use of glasses, 
they ascertained to be Indians. Col. D. with some of the other 
officers, approached the party, in advance of the command, 
bearing a white fing, and after some apparent consultation, one 
of the Indians, with a white flag attached to his spear, came 
toward the troops at full gallop. He represented himself asa 
Spaniard, taken by the Camanches when quite young; and the 
Indians in sight were a party of Camanches, on a hunting ex- 
eursion, about thirty in number. After some talk with the 
Spaniard, and assurances of friendship given by col. D. the par- 
ties approached each other and shook hands. The Indians ma- 
nifested a strong desire to be considered friendly disposed. 
They said their camp was about two days march from that 
place, and invited the colonel to visit it. On the following day 
all the Camanches left the troops, with the exception of one, 
who remained to act as guide. Col. D. presented him witha 
gun, with which he appeared delighted. The command reach- 
ed the Camanche camp on the second day afier meeting the 
first party, and were met about three miles from the camp by 
about one hundred mounted warriors. They shook bands with 
the officers and were very friendly. When the troops came 
within sight of the camp, an American flag was hoisted by the 
indians. 

The Camanches are represented as wild, savage looking fel- 
lows, armed with bows, well filled quivers, spears, Knives and 
shields, well mounted, and appeared to be accomplished and 
daring horsemen. Their camp consisted of about two hundred 
lodges, made of skins, and having a conical form; and the nuim- 
ber of Indians occupying them appeared to be about four hun- 
dred. It appears scarcely credible, but the officers unite in 
saying, that the number of horses posseesed by this smal! hunt- 
ing party, and were grazing in the vicinity of the camp, exceed- 
ed three thousand! The principal chief of the nation had been 
at this camp, and they said he was expected back next day. 
Col. D. remained for the purpose of seeing the chief, but he did 
not make his appearance; and on the day following, (i8th of 
July), the coionel resumed his march for the Pawnee Pict (or 
Tow-ee-ash) villages, which he was informed were about sixty 
miles from the Camanche camp. He at this time had but two 
days’ provisions for his command, and in the neighborhood of 
these numerous bands of Indians, the game was presumed to 
be very scarce. The probability, therefore, was, that a few 
days more would reduce the troops to the neceesity of killing 
their horses for subsistence. About six miles from the Caman- 
che camp, col. D. was compelled to form an encampment for 
his sick, seventy-five in number. These he left with a small 
command under lieut. Izard, lieut. Moore and Dr. Findlay. 
The main command now consisted of but one hundred and eigh- 
ty-three effective men. The country from this camp to the 
Pawnee or Tow-ee-ash villages, is very broken and uneven, 
numerous high ledges of granite rock, and as they approached 
near to the village, the mountains rose to an immense height, 
and the passes leading to the village through them, were diffi- 
cult to find, long and narrow, and would have been a dangerous 
road had the Indians contested its passage with the soldiers. 


The Tow-ee-ash or Pawnee Pict village, visited by the dra- 
goons, is represented as occupying a romantic and beautiful 
spot. It is situated in a fertile valley, about half a mile in 
width, on the north bank of a fork of Red river, and in the rear 
itis supported by stupendous mountains, composed of ledges 
of rock apparently piled promiscuously upon each other, and 
rising, in some places, to the height of about two thousand feet 
from the base of the valley. The village consisted of about two 
hundred lodges, in shape somewhat resembling a cone, gene- 
rally about thirty feet in diameter, and from twenty-five to thir- 
ty feet high. They were formed with poles planted firmly in 
the ground, fastened together at the top, and thatched all over 
with prairie grass. Comfortable bunks were erected around the 
inside of the lodges, abont three feet from the ground. This 
town had, at a low estimate, about 200 acres of corn, well cul- 
tivated, and secured by a rude fence, substantially put up, with 
poles and bushes. The officers report their corn, beans, me- 
lons and squashes as being very fine, and col. Dodge informs 
me that these Indians (the Tow ee-ash or Pawnee Picts), have 
more the appearance of being an agricultural people than any 
Indians he has ever seen, except those acknowledged to be ci- 
Vilized. 

Before I mention any of the incidents which occurred at this 
Village, it is proper to say, that col. Dodge had a Tow-ee-ash 
and a Kioway git!) with him, who were captured by the Osages, 
and procured for the purpose of ere ag the expedition, 
before it left this place. He had also small delegations from 
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the Cherokee, Osage, Seneca and Delaware nations with him. 
In approaching the ‘Tow-ee-ash village, from the circumstance 
of no [Indians showing themselves, as is customary on such oc- 
casions, the officers were induced to think that they had either 
abandoned their village or were preparing for a fight, especially 
as it Was known in the village that the troops were advancing. 
A short distance from the town, however, the command was 
met by about sixty warriors, headed by an old chief. ‘They ap- 
peared much alarmed, begged col. Dodge frequently not to fire 
upon their people, and it was with much difficulty he could sa- 
tisfy them: of his pacific and friendly disposition. ‘The Pawnee 
girl was of great service at this erisis. She was immediately 
recognized by her people, and she lost no time in assuring them 
of the friendly intentions of the troops, and of the *‘kindness 
she had received at the hands of the Americans.”’ The troops 
encamped within a mile of the village, and on the same day 
most of the officers visited the town, and were received with 
much kindness and hospitality. They were bountifully sup- 
plied with corn and beans, buffalo meat, water melons and wild 
plums. Immediately after the arrival of the troops, the Ca- 
manches began to come in large numbers into the town. 

On the 22d of July, the day after his arrival at the Towayah 
town, colonel Dodge held a council with the chiefs in their 
council house. He addressed them in an appropriate manner, 
assuring them of his friendly feelings, and the desire of the go- 
vernment to better their condition, and establish peace with 
their red brethren of this country. He concluded by inquiring 
for Mr. Abbey, the ranger, who was supposed to have been 
eaptured by them last year, and demanded the restoration of a 
little boy by the name of Matthew Wright Martin, who was made 
captive by them some weeks previously, and was known to be 
in their possession. The colonel offered to restore them their 
lost daughter, whom he had redeemed from the Osages, and 
brought to her home. ‘The old chief, We ter-ra-shah-ro, repli- 
ed: He said he did not know where Abbey was, but the boy 
was at his village. Afler some consultation with his people, 
however, he said that Abbey was captured by a band of Oway 
Indians, living south, near St. Antoine, in Mexico, and that 
they bad killed him near their hunting camp, on Red River. 
This statement was corroborated the next day by the principal 
Camanche chief, who arrived in the village and had a talk in 
council with col. Dodge. There appears, therefore, no doubt 
but that poor Abbey has been murdered. 

I find that it would exceed the bounds prescribed for this 
letter, to detail all the occurrences which took place at the va- 
rious councils held with the several bands of Indians, assem- 
bled in this village. The presentation of the two Indian girls to 
their respective tribes, are represented as being very affecting 
scenes. And the delivery of little Martin to colonel Dodge was 
equally interesting. He is the son of judge Martin, a highly re- 
spectable citizen of Miller county, Arkansas territory, who was 
murdered, with one of his servants, some distance from this, 
while encamped on the prairie, on a hunting excursion, taken 
for the benefit of his health. The boy is about 8 or 9 years old, 
and remarkably shrewd and intelligent for his age. When he 
was first brought into the Indian council house, by order of 
colonel Dodge, he was quite naked; and he was evidently much 
alarmed, believing, from the basty manner in which he was 
conveyed from a lodge about two miles distant, that the inten- 
tion was to kill him. 

He was asked by colonel Dodge, before he noticed who was 
in the lodge, whether he was not glad to see white people? 
when he suddenly looked and said, ‘why, are you white peo- 
ple??? The little fellow was overjoyed, when he really found 
he was once more in the presence of **white people’?—notwith- 
standing the complexions of the wearied officers before him, 
who had been exposed for upwards of thirty days to the scorch- 
ing rays of a vertical sun, in the barren plains of the west, 
would tend to justify, literally, his first expression of surprise. 
It appeared that this boy’s life was saved by the interposition of 
a single warrior—all the rest of the party wished to despatch 
him. Colonel Dodge made this warrior some handsome pre- 
sents,and gave the boy a pistol to present as a present from 
himself. The reasons for distinguishing this Indian, by making 


him these presents, were properly explained, and appeared to 
be well received. 


On the 23d of July, the chiefs came to the dragoon camp, and 
held a talk at colonel Dodge’s tent. The great Camanche chief, 
called To-we-que-nah, who had just come into the village, ap- 
peared and shook hands with the officers, and the friendly In- 
dians who had accompanied the expedition. Like the Towa- 
yahs, he said his nation desired to be at peace with the Ameri- 
cans, and all the red men under their protection. He proposed 
to colonel Dodge to exchange the Kioway girl for a Spanish girl 
in the possession of his people. But the colonel replied that he 
would not sell the girl—he wished to deliver her to her own 
people without price. About this time the council was disturb- 
ed by about thirty Kioway warriors dashing into camp at full 
gallop, and halted directly in front of the colonel’s tent. The 
pony and children, who were present, appeared much alarm- 
ed and fled for their village. These warriors appeared to be 
much excited, and assumed a menacing attitude at the tent 
door. It appeared, upon inquiry, that a band of Osages had re- 
cently massacred a large number of their women and children, 
in the absence of the warriors, and they now wanted revenge. 

Colonel Dodge immediately addressed them—assured them of 
his friendly intentions, ifthey were disposed to be at peace, and 
that the Osages present had not participated in any outrage 
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committed upon their people. The Kioway warriors, during 
this talk, generally remained on their horses, and kept their 
bows and other weapons disposed so as to be ready for instant 
action. ‘They, however, gradually became pacified, and retired, 
to meet in council the next day. 

On the 24th of July, colonel Dodge, with his officers met the 
chiefs of the different tribes in a genera! council, about two 
hundred yards from the camp. An old chief, the father of the 
Kioway girl in possession of our command, addressed the Kio- 
ways—said he spoke with his danghter, and he knew the friend- 
ly feelings of the white men who stood before them. The girl 
was then presented to her people, who used the most extrava- 
gant demonstrations of joy. Many of the chiefs threw their 
arms around colonel Dodge and cried like children. The wo- 
men present all embraced the girl, and exhibited much feeling. 
All the hostile feeling of the day previous apppeared to have 
vanished, although small parties of the Kioways, well mounted 
and equipped, had been constantly arriving in the village. The 
council broke up this day, to select a delegate from the several 
nations, to accompany the dragoons to Fort Gibson, and then, 
perhaps, visit the president of the United States at Washington. 

The tribes represented at the Tow-ee-ash village were the 
Camanches, the Kioways and Towayahs. The Camanches 
are the most numerous tribe, and appear to rove unlicensed 
over the whole extent of country bordering on the Mexican 
line, from Red River to the Rocky Mountains. They have no 

rmanent villages, but follow the buffalo at all seasons carry- 
ing their lodges with them, and establishing a town wherever 
they choose to hunt. The Kioways are not so numerous as the 
Camanches, but they are a more fearless and warlike people. 
They dress and equip themselves in a style surpassing in rich- 
ness and elegance all the other Indians of the ‘far west,’’ and 
they are large, athletic and fine looking men. They formerly 
@eccupied the regions of the Rocky Mountains, and have only 
been a few years the near neighbors and allies of the Towayahs 
and Camanches. The Towayahs are the Indians who have 
been hitherto called by us Pawnee Picts. They are not known 
by this name to the Camanches or Kioways, and do not re- 
cegnise it themselves, but answer by the name of Towayah. I 
am now convinced, of what I believed, for some time, that the 
Camanche Indians are the most powerful and troublesome on 
the frontier. There is no tribe called among the Indians Paw- 
nee Picts. Pawnee, I have understood, signifies bad, in the 
Camanche language—and Pict, from the Latin Pictus, is defin- 
ed in our language ‘‘a person whose body is painted.’?? The 
Towayahs (called Pawnee Picts) paint and tattoo their bodies 
and faces more than any other tribe known in this country. 
If had room I might go on and trace the origin of this national 
name to one of the most powerful tribes in North Britain, in the 
fifth century. There appeared two distinct tribes at that time, 
called the Picts and Scots. Historians speculate largely upon 
the origin of the former name. They have been represented as 
the race of free Britons beyond the Roman wall, who stained 
their bodies when going to war, and were called by the Ro 
fag ** Painted Men.’’? But I have not time to pursue this sub 
ect. 

I will, in another letter, endeavor to describe the appearance 
of the country over which the dragoons have passed on their 
long and tedious march. They saw and heard of mines of im 
mense value, a description of which will be interesting to the 
public. Te give yeu an idea of the location of the Towayah 
village, [ note its distance from the points known to the geo- 

raphy ofthe country. It lies nearly west of Fort Gibson about 
350 miles; from St. Antoine it is about the same distance, and 
about 300 miles from Santa Fe. 

The dragoon regiment has not yet been reorganized since col. 
Kearney arrived from Washita. Colonel Dodge and his officers 
have had a responsible, arduous and fatiguing duty assigned them, 
which they have performed without shrinking; and they have 
returned to this pace broken down in appearance, and some of 
them in health, but notin spirits. They are now encamped at 
various points in the vicinity of Fort Gibson; and as soon as 
men and horses are sufficiently rested, they will proceed to the 
siations assigned them for the winter. Colonel Dudge will es- 
tablish his head quarters at Fort Leavenworth, on the Missouri, 
with four companies, commanded by captains Wharton, Hun- 
ter, Duncan and Ford. Lieutenant colonel Kearney will be 
stationed near the mouth of the Des Moines river, with three 
companies, commanded by capts. Summer, Boone and Brown. 
And major Mason will be stationed near Fort Gibson, with 
three companies, commanded by captains Trenor, Bean and 
Perkins: The major has selected a site on the Arkansas river, 
in the Creek country, about 20 miles above this post. On the 
last of this month the companies will be mustered and paid by 
major Stuart, the paymaster, who is now lere for that purpose, 
and { presume they will then make preparations to march to 
their destined stations. 


Captain Ford arrived here from his home twenty-one days 
after the regiment had left for the prairies, and too late to fol- 
low. He was ordered by colonel Many, commanding here, to 
take charge of the dragoons who were left sick, and he is still 
here. Captain Wharton, with lieutenants Lupton and Watson, 
returned here from their escort of the Santa Fe traders, about 
four weeks since, and are also here awaiting the general move- 
ment of the regiment. Surgeons Hales and Porter, of the dra- 
goons, are both sick, and doctors Wright and Findlay are the 
only physicians now here fitforduty. Dr. Holt is at the post 
on the Canadian, but an order arrived here from head quarters 
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by this evening’s mail, authorising colonel Many to withdraw 
the troops from that post, and I believe he will do so. 

I intend to give you a description of the wild horses brought 
in by the dragoon officers, but want of time compels me to omit 
it, With other matters of some interest to the public. 

I am, very respectfully, your friend and obedient servant, 

8. C. STAMBAUGH., 
= 1 @ GB Bere 
CONDITION OF THE INDIANS. 

We copy the following from the Missouri Republican of the 
2d ult. which, no doubt, contains serious matter for reflection. 
But of some of the particular facts stated, we are ignorant. 

The Indians. For the last three or four years we have en- 
deavored, but with very little success, to draw the public at- 
tention to the Indians upon our frontier. The government has 
been crowding tribe after tribe upon our borders, without any 
preparatory arrangements. Half civilized Indians are brought 
from their farms and orchards and set down in the wilderness, 
to starve or plunder fora livelihood. The game is exhausted, 
and the means and inducements to an agricultural life are in- 
adequate and unsafe. Considering the subject, for the present, 
with a sole view to the interest of the Indians, we feel con- 
strained to say that the system heretofore pursued by the U. 
States is cruel in the extreme. It is idle to talk about a volun- 
tary removal of a tribe from their fathers’ graves to a distant 
position in the wilderness, surrounded by strange, jealous, per- 
haps hostile nations. It is a tale which may be believed in the 
Aulantic cities, or in the midland parts of the old states, but we 
of the frontier know better. We know that Indians are com- 
pelled to remove by all the arts of cunning and of force. They 
are teased and harrassed continually in their old locations by 
the designed intrusions and trespasses of the whites, and by 
state regulations studiously vexatious, until they can find no 
peace nor comfort at their old homes. If these means fail, the 
threats of power can bully them into submission, or their chiefs 
can be bribed to remove. It may be that under present cir- 
cumstances, itis necessary to remove the Indians to the fron- 
tier. Be itso still, to remove them without a humane system 
in actual practice, to support, protect and govern them, and to 
guard our white settlements, is cruel to the Indians and unjust 
to the frontier states. Our own legislature might perhaps have 
done something to operate favorably upon the measures of con- 
gress, but whenever the subject was introduced, a foolish no- 
tion prevailed that it involved a party question, and the majori- 
ty were afraid to act, lest they might compromit their Jackson- 
ism. 

As regards the peace and safety of our own citizens, no pru- 
dent man can shut his eyes to the danger which threatens the 
whole line of our western frontier. ‘The eziles that now inha- 
bit that region are discontented and sullen. They hate us, be- 
cause they feel that we have wronged them. They fear us, 
because they see that we are strong enough to wrong them 
with impunity, and believe that we will wrong them whenev- 
er interest prompts. Most of them are in squalid poverty— 
some die with starvation every year. Is there safety for the 
scattered people of our borders, with such men for their neigh- 
bors? 

Our own laws and jurisprudence are in part to blame, for 
the distress and disorders of the frontier. The trade in whis- 
key, we are informed, is carried to an alarming extent. Some 
of the vilest of our own people, miscreants who would ruin a 
whole tribe of Indians and endanger the lives of our frontier 
women and children, for the sake of a few dollars, get a barrel 
or two of whiskey, go into the woods as near the Indian line as 
possible, and seduce the poor wretches to their ruin. Several 
instanees have been related to us, of Indians who have been 
seduced by the whiskey demons, to lie about the camp drunk 
for many days at a time—cheated out of his most valuable pro- 
perty piece by piece—first his horse, then his gun, then his only 
knife; and at last, the very blanket from his shoulders and belt 
from his loins! When the deluded creature has nothing else to 
excite the cupidity of his destroyer, he wakes from his long 
dream of drunkenness, to a full perception of his misery. He 
finds himself naked, sick, bungry and utterly destitute, per- 
haps with a broken hearted wife, and children crying for food. 
This picture is not overwrought. Instances could be proved 
almost to the letter. Iu one case the poor deluded savage, re- 
covering from his long stupor, has been seen to satisfy his hun- 
ger upon the carcase of a dead hog, which had been putrifying 
for days! Such a man must be utterly desperate; ready to 
steal whatever he can lay his hands on, or to murder a family 
for a morsel of bread. 

Human nature, we are told, is the same always and every 
where; and we believe it.—Man is by nature grateful for kind- 
ness; revengeful for injuries; and eager to enjoy all the plea- 
sures and comforts which liein his way. But contrary theory 
has grown up with regard to the Indians. It has been assumed 
that they are different from other men—-that they are not actu- 
ated by the same hopes and fears and wishes. It has been 
said that they could not be civilized. We answer that no at- 
tempt to civilize them has ever been made with means at all 
adequate to the end. We have never excited their feelings of 
kindness and confidence, by appearing as friends and benefac- 
tors. Our march upon them, is one everlasting encroachment; 
our incessant demand is, land—land—more land! They cede 
us half their territory, and we guaranty the peaceable posses- 
sion of the remainder. Yet the next year we insist that they 





shall cede the remainder, renounce their improvements, at once 
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the fruits and the means of civilization, and remove to a dan- 
gerous wilderness. Can they consider us as their friends? 
Can they even treat us as honorable enemies? But, it is said, 
they have resisted all the efforts of Christian missionaries. We 
do not dispute that Indians may be converted and civilized, 
and buffalo tamed by miracles, whenever it may please Divine 
Providence to have it so. But to expect naked, wandering, 
half-starved savages to receive and profit by the deep mysteries 
of Christianity—and to receive them at the hands of men 
whom they secretly hate, and have long been in the habit of 
considering as false-hearted enemies, is to argue against all the 
rules of human logic, and to feel against all the natural emo- 
tions of the human heart. The missionaries may de very well 
in the right time and place, but it does seem to us that they be- 
gin wrong end foremost. Let the Indians be first taught the 
elements of civilization—to weave cloth, to grind meal, to 
make butter: Let them learn the advantages of separate pro- 
perty, (and they will learn that, as soon as they are actually 
protected and secured in the enjoyment of their property), and 
they will prize a cow or a hog as highly as we do, and enjoy 
the use of such property with as great a relish. 

Whether Mr. Horace Everett’s new plan of the Indian de- 
partment will accomplish the desired end, we shall not now 
hazard an opinion, farther than to express the fear that it will 
turn out a temporizing, half way expedient. It is understood 
that Mr. Everett’s scheme was brought forward under the aus- 
pices of Mr. Secretary Cass, with his advice and approbation. 
We did not expect to find the secretary committed to any plan. 
He has had too much to do with that imbecile, shuffling, cor- 
rupt department, for the last twenty vears, to warrant the ex- 
pectation that he could be forward in exposing and correcting 
its vices. He knows all about it, however, and can expose 
its corruptions if he will. Whether he is able or willing to ap- 
ply the remedy, is another question. 

INDIGENOUS HISTORY. 

From an address delivered before the ‘‘East Tennessee His- 
torical and Antiquarian Society,” at its first annual meeting at 
Knoxville, in May last, by Dr. Ramsey corresponding secreta- 
ry, we extract the following interesting suggestions respecting 
the history of ages long passed: 

“Next to the investigation of our own history, that of the ab- 
original population of this country presents itself to our atten- 
tion. We find ourselves surrounded by vestiges of different na- 
tions who have lived here before us, and can infer from these 
relics very different degrees of improvement in those who con- 
structed them. The antiquities of the west have been proper- 
ly divided into three classes. First, those belonging to the mo- 
dern Indian population; these are neither numerous nor inte- 
resting; such as rude axes of stone, pestles aud mortars, heads 
of arrows, earthern vessels, pipes, war clubs, idole carved out 
of a species cf serpentine calumets, &c. &c. Second, those 
belonging to, or constructed by a people of European descent, 
such as medals, coins, furnaces, &c. &c. Third, those belong- 
ing to or made by, a people evidently demi-civilized, who for- 
merly inhabited the western parts of the United States. Such 
as forts, cemeteries, mounds, temples, altars, camps, towns, vi- 
detts, fortifications, watch-towers, &c. &c. These numerous 
structures furnish unquestionable evidence that a very dense 
population ata remote peried, occupied this country,and had 
made considerable advance in the arts of civilized life; and 
though they do not awaken in the beholder the same associa- 
tions as the ruins of Rome, or the majestic desolations of 
Greece, they are certainly not entirely devoid of interest, but 
excite a feeling of veneration for the memory of those mighty 
empires which once flourished where these vestiges of their 
former greatness are yet found. And the inquiry forcibly pre- 
sents itself, who were these unknown people? How and when 
have these nations become extinct? Did some swarm of ruth- 
less invaders from our northern hive, at some far distant period 
of time, cross the great lakes, and, seeking a more genial cli- 
mate, descend the vallies of the west, and, carrying devastation 
in their march, consign them to oblivion? Tradition, a medium 
of communication between remote ages too much undervalued, 
is not altogether silent on this subject. At a very noted con- 
gress or treaty, held at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, nearly a cen- 
tury since, the Indian delegates in attendance said ‘‘they had 
conquered several nations on the west side of the great moun- 
tains, viz: the Conoy uch-such. roona; the Coch-now was roon- 
on; the Tohoa-irough roonaw; and the Conutskin ough roo- 
naw.” 

“Of the comparatively modern tribe adjoining us, we have 
more accurate information. In our colonial and provincial 
histories, the Cherokees are represented as a numerous, pow- 
erful, and warlike people. And itis well known their hostile 
operations frequently threatened the extinction of our infant 
settlements, and our hunter fathers often felt the severity of 
their revenges, and had reason to regret the successes of their 
cunning and stratagem, if not of their conductand courage. In 
their language there is presented to us a theme for philological 
research that may illustrate the connection that at some former 
time existed between the population of America and the rest of 
the world. For similar purposes, antiquarians have inquired 
into their manners, rites, arts, traditions, government, and re- 
ligion. The analogies which are found between these and 
those of somo Asiatic tribes, not less than their physical affini- 
ties, furnish, if not the foundation of legitimate inference, cer- 
tainly ground for plausible conjecture and speculation.”’ 





BRIDEWELL, IN NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from the ninth report of the Prison Discipline society. 

This is an awful place. It is not the old Bridewel} on the 
left wing of the City Hall; but it is not a whit better. It is the 
old Alms House penitentiary, where the jail fever has so often 
prevailed, carrying off by death numbers of its inmates, and 
with them, several valuable officers of the institution, such as 
the keeper, physician and school teacher. It is the same place 
as described in our last report, in the language of the French 
commissioners, which ought to be repeated every year, till it is 
reformed—nay more, it should be carved in letters of fire on 
monuments of marble, and set up at every corner of Broadway, 
if it cannot be otherwise reformed, till it is reformed. 

This is the place where they blanket a stranger. On the last 
Visit of the secretary of this society to Bridewell, in New York, 
the keeper explained to him this process of blanketing. Here 
in One large room, which is not very well lighted, and which is 
so far removed from the keeper’s office, and so separated from 
it by heavy solid doors and fastenings, and winding passages, 
as not ordinarily to be under the least contro! from the govern- 
ment of the prison, other than to keep in safety those who are 
locked up in it, are commonly to be found from twenty to fifty 
persons, of all ages and all nations. The old hoary heady state 
prison character, the young and destitute boy, the highwayman, 
the beastly drunkard, the accomplished foreign thief and pick- 
pocket; in one word, all classes of those, who have within a 
few days been guilty or have been suspected of being guilty, of 
the countless and nameless crimes of such a city as New York. 
Here is the first receptacle of all the men. There is one large 
room 24 feet by 41, which is the principal receptacle. It is fur- 
nished with neither bed, chair nor bench, and in it are confined 
sometimes as many as sixty or seventy persons: frequently for- 
ty or fifty: commonly more than forty. ‘To this room a man is 
brought on suspicion of crime. He is well dressed, and when 
he is locked up and the keeper has retired from the apartment, 
and left him in this den of thieves, he is surveyed from head to 
foot by the prisoners, and the conclusion is formed that he may 
have money about him or other valuable articles and he must 
be blanketed. There is strength, combination and villainy 
enough in the room to doit. A strong blanket is thrown over 
his head, and he is seized by a sufficient number to overpower 
him, and it is made fast around his body and under bis arms, in 
such a manner as to stop his mouth, hide his face and eyes, and 
secure his arms from resistance: if needful in case of determin- 
ed resistance, his feet and legs are made fast in the hands of 
strong men. The art of doing all these things, blinding the eyes, 
stopping the mouth, fastening the hands and feet, is well under- 
stood in the New York Bridewell. When the man is thus blan- 
keted and secured, his pockets and person are searched and 
robbed. This being done, the blanket is taken off and he is 
suffered to go at large among his robbers. What is the penalty 
for Bridewell robbery? none at all. Who are the witnesses? 
the robbers themselves or others locked up in the same room 
with them, whom they can more than rob, if they witness 
against the robbers. This is blanketing,; and the keeper de- 
scribed it to me, as a matter of course, which might be expected 
in such a place, and which could not be prevented. 

How LONG suHaLL New YorRK CITY HAVE 8UCH A BRIDE- 
WELL? 
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CHAPTER ON YOUNG MEN. 
Abstracted from the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

Alexander, of Macedon, extended his power ever Greece, con- 
quered Egypt, rebuilt Alexandria and overrun all Asia, and died 
at 33 years of age. 

Hannibai was but 26, when, after the fall of his father, Ha- 
milcar, in Spain, and Asdrubal, his successor, he was chosen 
commander-in-chief by the Carthagenian army. At 27, he cap- 
tured Saguntum from the Romans: before he was 34 he carried 
his arms from Africa into Italy, conquered Publius Scipio on the 
banks of the Ticinus; routed Sempronius near the Trebia; de- 
feated Flaminius on his approaches to the Appenines; laid waste 
the whole country; defeated Fabius Maximus and Varro, march- 
ed into Capua, and at the age of 36 was thundering at the gates 
of Rome. 


Scipio Africanus was scarcely 16 when he took an active part 
in the battle of Canna, and saved the life of his father. The 
wreck of the Roman cavalry chose him then for their leader, 
and he conducted them back to the capital. Soon after he was 
20, he was appointed pro-consul of Spain, where he took New 
Carthage by storm. He soon after, successfully, defeated As- 
drubal, Hannibal’s brother, Mago and Hann; crossed into Africa 
negotiated with Syphax, the Massasylian king, returned to 
Spain, quelled insurrections, drove the Carthagenians wholly 
from the peninsula, returned to Rome, devised the diversion 
against the Carthagenians by carrying the war into Africa; was 
appointed pro-consul of Africa, crossed thither, destroyed the 
army of Syphax,compelled the return of Hannibal and defeated 
Asdrubal a second time. All this was done before he was 31. 


Charlemagne was crowned king of the Franks before he was 
25. At 28 he had conquered Aquitania, and at 28 he had made 
himself master of the whole German and French empires. 


Charles XII, of Sweden, was declared of age by the states 
and succeeded his father at 15. At 18 he headed the expedi- 
tion against the Danes, whom he checked, and with a fourth of 
their numbers, he cut the Russian army to pieces commanded 
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by the czar, Peter, at Narva—crossed the Dwina, gained a vic- 
tory Over the Saxons, and carried his arms into Poland. At 2l 
he had conquered Poland and dictated to her a new sovereigir. 
At 24 he had subdued Saxony; and at 27 he was conducting his 
Victorious troops mito the heart of Russia, when a severe wound 
prevented his taking Command in person, and resulted in his 
overthrow and subsequent Weacherous captivity in Turkey. 

Lafayette was a major general in the American army at 19; 
Was but 20 when he was wounded at Brandywine; but 22 when 
he raised supplies for his army, ou his own credit at Baltimore; 
Was but 23 when he stormed the redoubt at Yorktown; and 
was but 32 when the French revolution raised lim to the office 
of commander in chief of Wie national guards. 

Nepoleon Bonaparte commenced his military career as an 
Officer of artillery at l7. He successfully commanded the arul- 
lery at the siege of ‘Toulon at 24, His splendid and victorious 
campaign in ltaly was perforined at the age of 27. The follow- 
ing year, When he was but 28, he gained battle afier battle over 
the Austrians in Italy, conquered Mantua, carried the war into 
Austria, ravaged the Tyrol, concluded an advantageous peace, 
took possession Of Milan and the Venitian republic, revolution- 
ized Genoa, and formed the Cisalpine republic. At 29 he re- 
ceived the command of the army against Egypt; scattered the 
clouds of Mameluke cavalry; mastered Alexandria, Aboukir 
and Cairo, and wrested the lind of the Pharoahs and Ptolemies 
from the proud descendants of the prophet. At30 he fell among 
the Parisians like a thunderbolt, overthrew the directoral go- 
Vvernment; dispersed the council of five hundred, and was pro- 
claimed first consul. At 31 he crossed the Alps with an army 
and destroyed the Austrians by a blow at Marengo. At 32 be 
established the Code Napoleon; in the same year he was elect- 
ed consul for life by the people; and at the age of 34 he was 
crowned emperor of the French nation, 

Paupinian, wio was the greatest lawyer Rome ever produced 
Was put to death by Carracella at the age of 36. He had even 
at that early age Composed more than fifty books on legal sub- 
jects. So proioundly learned were his views considered, that 
Valentinian [1], ordered that whenever the judges were divided 
in Opinion, that Paptnian’s should be followed. In fact he was 
the great oracie of the Roman saw betore he arrived at the age 
of 34. 

William Pitt, the first earl of Chatham, was but 27, when, as 
a member of Parliament, he waged the war of a giant against 
the corruptions of sir Robert Walpole. 

The younger Pitt was scareely turned of 20 when, with mas- 
terly power he grappled with the veterans of parliament, in favor 
of America. At22 he was called to the high and responsible 
trust of chancellor of the exchequer. At 24 be was appointed 
first lord of the treasury and chancellor of the exchequer. It 
Was at that age when he came forth in his might on the affairs 
of the East Indies. At the age of 29, during the first insanity of 
George LI, he rallied around the prince of Wales. 

Edmund Burke, at the of 19, planned a refutation of the meta- 
phy.ical theories of Berkley and Hume. At 20 he was in the 
temple, the admiration of its inmates, for the brilliancy of his 
genius and the variety of his acquisitions. At 26 he published 
his celebrated satire, entitled “A vindication of Natural Socie 
ty.) ‘The same year le publisied his essay on the sublime and 
beautiful—so mach admired tor its =pirit of philosophical inves- 
tigation, aud the elegance of its language. At 25 he was first 
fucd of the treasury. 

George Washington was only 27 when he covered the retreat 
of the British troops at BDraddock’s defeat; and the same year 
was appointed commander tn chief of all the Virginia forces. 

General Joseph Warren was only 29 when, in defiance of the 

Sritish soldiery stationed at the door of the church, he pro 
nounced the celebrated oration which aroused the spiritof liber 
ty and patriotism that terminated in the achievement of inde- 
pendence. At 34 he gloriously feil gallanuy fighting in the 
cause of freedom, on Bunker’s Hill. 

Alerander Hamilton was a lieutenant colonel in the army of 
the American revolution, and aid de camp to Washington, at 
the age of 20. At25 he wasa member of congress from New 
York; at 30, he was one of the ablest members of the convention 
that formed the constitution of the U. States. At 3l he wasa 
member of the New York convention, and joint author of the 
great work entitled the **FPederalist.”” At 32 he was secretary 
of the treasury of the United States, and arranged the financial 
branch of ihe government upon so perfect a plan, that no great 
improvement has ever been made upon it by bis successers. 

Thomus Heyward, of South Carolina, was but 30 years of age, 
when he signed the glorious record of the nation’s birth—the 
Declaration of Independence; Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts, 
Benjamin Rush and James Wilson, of Pennaylania but 31; Mat 
thew Thornton, of New Hampshire, 32; Thomas Jefferson, of 
Virginia, Arthur Middleton, of North Carolina, and Thomas 
Stone, of Maryland, 33; and William Hooper, of North Carolina, 
but 34. 


John Jay, at 29, was a member of the old revolutionary con- 
gress, and being associated with Lee and Livingston, on the 
committee for drafting an address to the people of Great Britain, 
drew up that paper himeelf, which was considered one of the 
most eloquent productions of the time. At32 he penned the 
old constitution of New York, and in the same year was ap- 
pointed chief justice of that state. At 34, he was appointed 
tninister to Spain. 

At 26, Thomas Jefferson was a leading member of the colo- 
nial legislature in Virginia, At 30, he was a member of the 
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Virginia convention: at 32 a member of congress; and at 33 
years of age he draughted the Declaration of Independence. 

Fisher Ames, was highly esteemed as a public man in his own 
State at the age of 30; at which age he was chosen as member 
of congress from the Suffolk district, Massachusetts; and before 
he was 34, held the assembled statesmen of te nation breath- 
less by his cloquence. 

Milton, at 26, had written his finest miscellaneous poems, in- 
cluding his L’Allegro, Penseroso, Comus, and that most beauti- 
ful of Monodies. : 

Lord Bryon, at the age of 20 published his celebrated satire 
upon the English Bards aud Scotch Reviews; at 24 the two first 
Cantos of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Indeed, all the vast 
poetic treasures Of his genius were poured forth in their richest 
profusion, before he was 34 years old: and he died at 37. 

Mozart, the great German musician, completed all his noble 
compositions before he was 34 and died at 35. 

Raphael, the illustrious painter, by his incomparable works, 
had acquired the appellation of the “divine Raphael,’’ long be- 
fore he arrived at the age of 30. 

Pope wrote many of his published poems by the time he wags 
16: at 20 his Essay on Criticism; at 24 the Rape of the Lock, 
and at 25 his great work, the tran-lation of the Iliad. 

Sir Isaae Newton had mastered the highest elements of the 
mathematics, and the analytical inethod of Descartes before he 
was 20; had discevered the new method of infinite series of 
fluctions, and his new theory of light and colors. At 25 he had 
discovered the principles of the reflecting telescope, the laws of 
gravitation, and the planatory system, At 30, le occupied the 
mathematical chair at Cambridge. 

Dr. Dwight’s conquest of Canaan was commenced at 19, and 
finished at 22. At the latter age, be composed his celebrated 
dissertation on the history, eloquence and poetry of the Bible, 
which was immediately published and republished in Europe. 

Henry Clay was a member of the senate and speaker of the 
house of representatives before he was 33. 

Oliver Hazard Perry was but 27 when he aehieved the victory 
of lake Erie. 

Daniel D. Tompkins was appointed a judge of the supreme 
court at the age of 30, and governor of the state of New York 
at 33. 

De Witt Clinton was a senator of the state of New York at 
the age of 28, and a senator of the United States at 32. 

John C. Calhoun was a distinguished member of congress at 
the age of 30. 

John Randolph made one of his best speeches in congress, at 
a period earlier than his age would have entitled him to a seat, 
had he not contemptuousty replied, when questioned on that 
point, ‘ask my constituents.”? 

Levi Woodbury was appointed a judge of the superior court of 
New Hampshire at the age of 26, and governor at the age of 33, 

Martin Van Buren was elected senator of the senate of the 
state of New York, and was appointed attorney general at the 
age of 32. 

Dr. William Hunter, the distinguished physician and anato- 
mist, when ouly 28 presented to the Royal Society his essay on 
the structure and diseases of articulating cartilages. and acquir- 


jed his high reputation as a professor before he was 33, 


Dr. William Harvey made the great discovery in the circula- 
tion of the biood before he was 34, 

John M. Clayton, of Delaware, was elected U. States senator 
from that state, before he was 34; and made his great speech on 
Foovs resolution prior to his attaining that age—a speech re- 
plete with broad, comprehensive views of constitutional law— 
and which gave him rank as one of the strongest men in the 
country. 

NEW YORK—U'TICA CONVENTION. 

Extracts from the address of the Whig convention, held at 
Utica on the 10th September, at which William H. Seward was 
nominated for the office of governor, and Silas M. Stillwell for 
that of lieutenant governor of the state of New York. 


But, fellow citizens, the object we have in view, is one of 
higher import than thatof effecting an exchange of one set of 
men for another in the public councils: it is even of higher and 
graver import than that of merely effecting a change of policy 
with a change of men. OUR COUNTRY IS IN DANGER; and our 
desire, and design, is to save it. 

In ordinary times, the contest, at onr elections, is either be- 
tween the friends of opposing candidates who hold in general 
the same principles and opinions—when the question is, which 
are the better men? Or it is between parties who hold opposite 
sentiments in relation to measures—when the main question 
inay involve the essential prosperity of the country. But the ques- 
tion now before the people,is one, which, including and absorb- 
ing all others, presents at once the solemn alternative of the 
continued existence of our republican institutions in their purity; 
or—theiy certain corruplion, clready fearfully begun, and their 
eventual speedy and inevitable destruction. 

In such a state of things, can motives be wanting to rouse 
the friends of the constitution, every where to exertion? Not 
unless the fire which kindled the revolution is already extin- 
guished in American hearts; not unless the principles of the 
whigs of that day can find no place in the affections of their de- 
generate children; not unless the American people, from being 
the first successful champions of rational liberty, are now the 
first and fittest to become tke instruments aad the victims of 
despotism. 
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Allow us, without entering into particulars which could not 
be compassed within the limits of this address, to solicit your 
attention to some of the prominent features which distinguish 
the present period of the history of our national government, 
from all that have preceded it. And it seems to us that there 
are two things which require to be particularly noted. One is, 
the concentration of all political power—of power under the 
constitution and of power in spite of the constitution—in the 
hands of the president of the United States. The other is, the 
system of universal corruption, deliberately introduced and 
practised, to consolidate and support that power. If these 
things are true, no man need be told what the end must be, if 
the corrective be not promptly applied; and that they are true, 
it would be madness in the people of this country to doubt any 
longer. Indeed, what is there left to doubt about? ‘The parti- 
zans of the president, and we may add of the vice president, 
scarcely give themselves the trouble to deny many acts, which 
are the most paipable frauds on the constitution; they are ad 
mitted, and either ingeniously apologized for, or boldly jus- 
tified. In truth, when the question is—What powers does the 
president himself claim? and the answer is given, from the re- 
cord of his own language, in official papers, bearing his own 
signature, how does the case admit of-a doubt or denial? We 
appeal to his veto and other messages; we appeal to his pro- 
test; and with these papers and prools in our hands, we charge 
Andrew Jackson in the face of the world, with claiming the 
right to exercise powers which the constitution does not give 
him, and could not give him without creating him a despot, 
and making him the arbiter and the master of the liberties of this 
people. 

To make laws—to interpret laws—and to administer laws, 
constitute the great business of civil government; and that go- 
vernment, which, in practice, most perfectly unites these va- 
rious powers in One person, Or in one department, most per- 
fectly realizes the exact definition of despotism. ‘That the 
doctrine and acts of the president tend directly to this result, 
no man, who has any correct information on the subject, can 
doubt. He claims a controlling authority over the law making 
power, which is lodged in congress. He claims the right, in all 
constitutional cases, to appeal to himself and his own better 
judgment, from the power of interpretation, which belongs to 
the supreme court. And he claims the whole power of adimi 
nistration, as centred in his own person. And now we ask you 
—you who were the freemen of this land—what liberty, and 
what security or hope of liberty, remain for yourselves and 
your children? Of what use, to you or to them, are the forms 
of the constitution—the dead body—after the spirit of freedom, 
which alone gave them beauty and excellence, is departed and 
extinct? And what can remain of the constitution except its 
forms, wheu, for the most important purposes, the control of 
legislation, and the right of judicial decision, and the might of 
executive authority; all, without question, without appeal, and 
without abatement, are in the hands of the president? Of what 
use, We ask, to us, the people of this country, is the congress 
of the United States, as the law making functionary of the go 
verniment, if no law is ever to pass, which may not happen to 
suitthe pleasure, or the whim of the president, unless two 
thirds of the members of each house, in spite of the power, the 
patronage and influence of the executive, shall agree to pass it? 
And yet, precisely to this extent does the president claim to 
control the legislature. 


By the power of the veto, the exercise of which, according to 
the opinion of Mr. Jefferson, and of every sane and safe man in 
the country, is only constitutional in cases where congress may 
be ‘clearly misled by error, ambition or interest,” the president 
claims the right to arrest and nullify all legislation, except such 
as may be carried by majorities utterly unattainable in practice, 
in every case where, from whatever motive, he would record 
his vote against the act, if himself a member of either house of 
congress! In other words, he sets up a pretension to a distinct 
portion of the legislative authority of the government, which 
residing in his individual person and will, is equal in amount 
always, and at least, to the power of two-thirds in number of 
each house of congress; and must, in practice, with the patron 
age of his office, forever be an overmatch for all independent 
power of legislation, giving to him a control over the subject 
which must always be unlimited, whenever he may choose to 
exert it. 

And again we ask, of what use to us, the people of this coun. 
try, are our courts of law, and particularly the supreme court 
of the United States, if every judicial opinion on constitutional 
questions, emanating from these sources, is forever to remain 
subject to revision and reversal by the president? And yet, to 
this extent does he claim the right of appeal and of judgment. 
All laws are constitutional or unconstitutional, to be executed 
or not to be executed, as he understands them and as he ap- 
proves or disapproves of them. Whenever the work of legisla- 
tion, done ander his dictation or potent influence, agreeably to 
his known will, shall meet with his gracious acceptance, then 
itis to stand; but whenever, if the case should ever happen, it 
has been effected in spite of the will, the patronage and the veto 
of the executive, then itis not to stand—then it must fall be- 
fore that final judicial authority which he has reserved to him- 
self, which is above all control, which plucks the life out of the 
best and most needed, und essential law of the land, by simply 
pronouneing over it the words, ‘‘unconstitutional, as [ under- 
stand it,?? and leaves it dead at his feet. What despot, with 
thirteen millions of men for his subjects, could indulge so un- 














natural an avarice of power, as not to be satisfied with authori- 
ty like this! 

But again, we ask, of what use to us, the people of this coun- 
try, is the whole of that extended, minute and complicated ma- 
chinery of the government, which, by the wisdom of the con- 
stitution, was to be employed in the administration of the laws 
and of the affairs of government, if the monstrous claims of the 
president on this subject are to be allowed? Rightly understood 
and administered, ours is a government of laws. In the execu- 
tion of these Jaws, the agency of individuals, is, of necessity, to 
be employed, and the number of these must be great. A chief 
care of the cons‘itution, and of all legislation under it, has been 
to provide for the personal and direct responsibility of every 
principal agent and officer employed in carrying on the busi- 
ness of administration; for responsibility, not to the president, 
but to the law and the people. If the doctrines of the president, 
as contained in bis protest, are allowed, the whole of this re- 
sponsibility is destroyed at a single blow; and instead of that 
universal and ready accountability which existed wherever a 
principal officer was to be found, it exists nowhere, except in 
the president alone, and in no tangible or efficient shape in him. 
The constitution had been at great pains to establish a tribunal 
for the trialof impeachments, and subjects to it all the principal 
agents of the law in all places and departments of the govern- 
ment. But the president declares that these officers are only 
‘his agenta and instruments,’? and are answerable to him, and 
him only, for their conduct; while he, and he alone, is respon- 
sible to the country for them, as well as for himself. It is dif- 
ficult for the mind to conceive at once, and without a little re- 
flection, how monstrous this proposition really is, and by how 
large a stride an advance is thereby made towards absolute 
power. Nor can it be fully comprehended, without taking it in 
connection with the pretension which he sets up, of control and 


command over the official existence of those who occupy places 
of trust. 


On this point, he has not been content even with the wildest 
and most extravagant abuse of authority under the constitution. 
With that sacred instrument cast contemptuously beneath his 
feet, as no longer worth consulting, because it can no longer af- 
ford even a color for the authority at which his high-reaching 
ambition grasps, he passes at once, and wiih a boldness which 
becomes the soldier, to that dark, undefined and undefiable foun- 
tain of authority, existing, so far as it ever had existence, before 
constitutions or charters were known, from which kings pre- 
tended to draw their divine right to rule, and from which he, 
the president of these United States, claims to extract his power 
over the officers and agents of the law and the constitution. 
This is what he is pleased to call ‘‘an original executive power;’?’ 
and which he describes as the same which originally belonged 
to “the head of the executive department”? in England; to wit, 
the king of England. He rejects absolutely, and in the most 
unqualified terms, the Constitution as the source of his authority 
over appointments and removals. Ue holds this as**an original 
execulive power;”? as a power derived from the nature of his 
office; as a prerogative power belonging to bim as “the head of 
the executive department.?? By this “original power’? he makes 
appointments; by this “original power’? he makes removals; by 
this “oryinal power” be holds the appointed bound in personal 
allegiance to himeelf[Z and, all the while, the constitution is 
only referred to, either to discover how it sunctions the use of 
this “original power,’’? or at most to ascertain what awkward 
restraints on the evercise of his power that instrument may have 
imposed on “the head of the executive department.”’ 

We will not allow ourselves to believe that the people of this 
country are prepared for such doctrines as these; if they are, 
we have seen the end of liberty in this republie. Let the peo- 
ple remember, that itis by no means essential to a monarchy, 
that, ‘the head of the executive department” should come to 
his office by right of inheritance, and be called king or emperor; 
nor that he should be absolved from all constitutional forms and 
restraints. All thatis truly essential to a monarchy, is, that the 
executive, Who may just as well be elective as hold his office 
by right ofsuccession, should snecessfully claim to exercise the 
authority of his station by virtue of “an original executive 
power.’? This constitutes monarchy in its essence and potency, 
and it is precisely this which makes the difference between a 
monarchical and a republican government, such as ours was in- 
tended to be. In the one, political power in the head of the go- 
vernmentis claimed as ‘tan original executive power,’ while 
allthe privileges and liberties of the people, whether found in 
charters or in constitutions, written or unwritten, are only con- 
cessions from the chief magistrate, operating to restrain the ex- 
ercise of his authority in certain portions or features of it. which 
neverless resides in him,in all its fulness, as originally inei- 
dent to the nature of his office. In the other kind of govern- 
ment, of which ours was fondly thought to be the great pattern, 
no political power exists any where out of the body of the peo- 
ple, whether in the chief magistrate, or in the humblest incum- 
bent of office, except as it is specitically granted, in writing. by 
the people, in those great letters patent which we call constitu. 
tions. When the American people shall once have yielded the 
point of distinction here presented; when they shall onee have 
ceased (0 insist on this great line of demarcation between abso- 
lute power, and power granted and limited by the constitution, 
then will there be litle or nothing left in our system of govern- 
ment worth insisting on; then will they have passed from the 
condition of citizens to the condition of subjects; a transition 
easy enough in itself, but implying a fearful change, which 
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will not be tolerated when it is once felt, but the error of which 
millions of treasure and rivers of blood may not be sufficient 
to retrieve. We ask you, fellow citizens, while you are yet 
the citizens of a free state, to pause over the alarming con- 
dition of our beloved country. We appeal to the Searcher 
of hearts as the witness of our truth and sincerity, when we 
express to you, as we now do, our firm conviction that our 
LIBERTIES ARE IN DANGER. Alt this moment, if by your votes, 
you concede the powers that are claimed, your president 
has become your MonaRCH. He is one, and in him resides 
the whole power of the executive department, unbroken and 
undivided. Every officer concerned in the administration, is 
relieved of his responsibility to the law and the people; is de- 
ndent tor his office, and the continuance of his official ex- 
stence every hour and moment, on the will of the executive, 
and, of course, accountable only to him. He is himself in no 
way dependent on the constitution as the source of his authori- 
ty, but derives it from the nature of his office, as an original 
power. By pretending to assume the responsibility for the en- 
tire action of the administration over which he presides, in all 
its divisions and modifications, he lays no additional burden of 
Jegal accountability on himself, while he leaves those who 
would be responsible, free to practice abuses without fear and 
without limit. He destroys the independence of official being 
and action, in all departments of the administration and offers 
his individual self as a substitute for the whole. Thus does he 
consolidate the whole power of government in his own hands. 
He has drawn to himself a controlling authority over all legisla- 
tion. He takes to himself the judicial power in all constitutional 
questions. And now he crowns his work by insisting on repre- 
senting, in his own person, all executive authority. Finally, he 
denies to the representatives of the people, and to the represen- 
tatives of the states, in congress, the right to canvass or ques- 
tion his official conduct, be it what it may, except it be done 
with judicial formality, while he makes his appeal to the peo- 
ple, to whom he affects to hold himself responsible, and to 
whom he is graciously pleased to concede the right of discus- 
sion, but, nevertheless, with precisely such conditions and li- 
mitations as were imposed on the freedom of speech and of the 
press, by the sedition law of 1798. To you, then, fellow citi- 
zens, the appeal is made; and we repeat, that, at this moment, 
if you are ready to sanction the demands and acts of the exe- 
culive, YOUR PRESIDENT HAS BECOME YOUR MONARCH. 
* * * * * 


If there is any one position more important than another, in 
arranging the details of a republican system with a view to se- 
curity and permanency, it is that the military and money power 
of the government must be kept separate and distinct; and, 
above all, that the purse and the sword shall never be united in 
the hands of the ezecutive. Accordingly, no man in our coun- 
try ever dreamed, until it was suggested, and insisted, and act- 
ed on by general Jackson in the madness of power, that the 
chief magistrate of this republic, who is made by the constitu- 
tion, commander-in-chief of the army and navy, had also a right 
to the custody and control of the public purse. But this right 
becomes perfect the moment the doctrines of the protest are 
admitted. They open a plain, practicable and direct route to 
the treasury. No process of reasoning can be more simple, or 
more saiisfactory—the premises being granted—than that by 
which the president arrives at his conclusion on this point. It 
is this—if congress appoint a place of deposite for the money of 
the nation, some agent must be created to take charge of it. 
The appointment of that agent necessarily devolves on the pre- 
sident. Such agent then becomes his agent and instrument, re- 
movable at Ais pleasure, and is created for the purpose of aiding 
him in the performance of his duty. Henee the duty which the 
law has imposed on this public officer—that of taking the charge 
of the public money, is Ais, the president’s duty. And how clear- 
ly does it follow that the president has a right to the custody and 
control of the treasures of the nation, and that, as he affirms, 
‘‘congress can pass no law which shall take them out of his 
hands.”’ 

With a consistency of conduct only equalled by his unparal- 
leled boldness, the president has done all on this subject which 
he says he has aright todo. From the commencement of the 

vernment, the money of the nation has been under the abso- 
ute and undisputed control of the representatives of the people 
of the states in congress. Fora series of years, the deposites 
had been placed, by order of congress, in the bank of the United 
States, while, at the same time, they had invested the secretary 
of the treasury, as their agent, and the officer of the law and 
the people, with a temporary and limited authority and control 
over those deposites. On the ground that this independent offi- 
cer of the government was only Ais instrument and agent, the 
president directed him to cause the deposites of the public mo- 
ney to be made elsewhere, and not in the place appointed by 
law. The secretary refused, for the most satisfactory reasons. 
Upon thie, on the ground that every officer holds his place only 
by the tenure of his will, the president removed the secretary; 
and then, having supplied his place with an officer who was, in 
fact and in truth, his agent and instrument, he effected through 
him, his bigh-handed purpose of seizing and reducing to his 
own custody and control, the whole revenue of the country. 
And just in this condition rests this business at the present mo- 
ment. For one year has the entire revenne of the government 
flowed into the hands of the president, or of those whom he 
regards, and who regard themselves, as “his agents and in- 
struments;”? and there does it continue to flow. For one year 





has the astonishing spectacle already been exhibited, of a com. 
plete union of the purse and the sword of the nation in the hands 
of the chief executive officer of our yet young republic—a union 
in connection with which public liberty never did, does not 
now, and never can exist. 

” * * * * 7 


After the administration had once obtained power, which it 
did by a series of liberal promises which, if it were intended, it 
had never attempted to fulfil, the first case, of course, was to 
make provisions for its purchases; and recurrence was had at 
once to the patronage of the government to supply the means 
of payment. Let it be remembered that any, the most inconsi- 
derable instance, in which an office, or employment, under our 
government, is supplied, not with a sole view to the public ser- 
vice, but in the way of reward or payment to the incumbent, is 
a palpable, wicked and dangerous perversion and abuse of pow- 
er. Yet, under this administration, we fearlessly assert, that 
the whole official and money power of the government, so far 
as it could be controlled for the purpose, has been invariably 
and wantonly employed in buying up support for itself, while 
the service of the public, whether ill or well performed, has 
been entirely secondary and incidental to thie main and more 
pressing consideration. And this is notall. Ample as the pow- 
er of the government has always been, and easy of perversion 
to this wicked purpose, yet it was not enongh for the present 
administration. At the very outset, therefore, it cast about to 
enlarge its resources. Its evil eye rested on the post office de- 
partment, which, heretofore pure and independent, was imme- 
diately cOuverted into a great master engine of corruption. Its 
presiding officer, though poiitically friendly to the president was 
unceremoniously thrust out, because he peremptorily declined 
to be a party to this nefarious perversion of his office and duties; 
and his place was supplied by one, who, being elevated to a 
seat in the cabinet, has fully answered the monstrous expecta- 
tious that were formed of lim. 

Having thus brought this mighty engine into the field of en- 
terprise, and flanked it with every instrument of mischief which 
the perverted power of the government could furnish, the whole 
battery was turned against the integrity and purity of the peo- 
ple. Hundreds of individuals who were “honest, and capable, 
and faithful to the constitution,” fell before a power which they 
declined to worship. Some purchased security by submission. 
While an innumerable company, influenced by promises of 
grace, or tempted by prospects of plenty, crowded into the va- 
cant ranks of the administration, and there, with being flattered 
and fed, deem themselves amply paid, by their share of the 
spoils, for the poor service which they render to their, and their 
country’s master. 

Itis asettied principle with the president and bis advisers, 
that no man receives office, except either as a reward for ser- 
vices already rendered, or for the sake of the support and 
strength which his appointment may bring to the administra- 
tion; and no man retains office who does not openly, by word 
and deed, justify and sustain every measure and act of the ad- 
ininistration, right or wrong. These principles have been inva- 
riably acted upon. Where places, held in contraversion of these 
rules, have not been voluntarily vacated, the unconstitutional 
exercise of the power of removal has been freely resorted to, in 
this service. Occasionally honest and capable men have found 
themselves in the public service; and of the whole number of 
these, many of the most scrupulous and honest have resigned, 
and those who have not, nearly all of them who could beweach- 
ed, have been expelled. The result is, as was unavoidable, 
that the president has now an army of office holders, eomputed 
at forty thousand effective men, who have but one public prin- 
ciple, personal or in common, and that is, allegiance to their 
chief, and implicit obedience to his will; men whom the presi- 
dent publicly denominates “this agents and instruments,” and 
whom he holds accountable to him, and “removable at his plea- 
sure.”? 

But it is not to be supposed that this is the whole of the pre- 
sident’s force. These are onty the rank of the army; the knights- 
at-arms and their faithful squires. But their feudal obligations 
do not end with their personal services. The dukes, and the 
counts, the barons and the bishops, of this system, are obliged 
to bring into the field the whole band of their vassals and re- 
tainers, and just as the higher feudatoriee are bound in allegiance 
to their chief, so are the tenants of these bound to do faithful 
service to their lord, and to their lord’s lord. What a company 
of disinterested patriots are these, to raise their united voices in 
shouts of incessant praise to the exalted head of this beautiful 
system of corruption and despotism, or to rally at the polls, and, 
by their votes, turn the tide of an election, in spite of all oppo- 
sition, in his favor! This is such a company too, as no man 
can number, because it is impossible to calculate the details of 
the ten thousand employments to which the business of the go- 
vernment gives rise. It is probable that the principal theatres 
of corruption, are the custom house department—the Indian de- 
partment—the land office department—and the post office. Of 
these the !ast is undoubtedly first. The capacity of this depart- 
meut for corruption and mischief is almost beyond betief; an? 
that capacity has been stretched to the utmost. Having its chief 
seat by the side of the palace, in the centre, at Washington, it 
embraces with its thousands of arms, every section and quarter 
of the union—is at home every where, and plants a foot or pla- 
ces a finger on every spot, however remote or obscure, where 
any portion of patriotism or honesty remains to be subdued or 
corrupted. 





